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bene the subject of this memoir the writer 
was intimately acquainted, and has no 
hesitation in placing her among the most em- 
inent in the long roll of the “honorable wo- 
men” of Methodism. In that temple of mem- 
ory which enshrines a Dorcas Maxwell, a Mary 
Fletcher, and a Hester Ann Rogers, no obscure 
niche is consecrated to the wife of the distin- 
guished Adam Clarke, as well as companion in 
his spiritual, benevolent, social, and literary 
labors. She was mild, sweet, serene in her ex- 
terior demeanor; clear and sound in her senti- 
ments; firm and decided in her principles; 
gentle and endearing in her social character; 
deliberate and prudent in her conduct; and de- 
vout and considerate as a follower of Christ. 
To record departed excellence is one of the 
most pleasing obligations of the biographer’s 
pen. The example and precepts of piety are 
never more attractive than when they are re- 
called by the affections of the heart. Kindness 


' is sympathetic; and while the reminiscences of 


thought glance through the mind, they thrill 
again upon other hearts in sonorous responses. 
Among the departed there are some whose per- 
sonal history connects them with the events of 
their age. To chronicle such is our agreeable 
task. 


THE DAUGHTER, 


Mary, eldest child of John and Mary Cooke, 
was born at Trowbridge, in Wiltshire, England, 
January 18, 1760. At the early age of fourteen 
she, with her four sisters and an only brother, 
had to deplore the death of their father. His 


wife was left sole executrix and guardian of: 


her children at the early age of thirty-seven 


years. She was a woman of a strong mind, 
Vou. XXVII.—5 





and remarkable for her methodical habits in all 
her domestic and social duties. She trained 
her children in the principles and services of 
the Established Church. Mary became the 
friend and companion of her widowed mother. 
Her mind and feelings early ripened into the 
duties of practical life, gaining over her brother 
and sisters an influence at once loving and con- 
trolling, while she was much esteemed by the 
circle of friends among whom she moved. In 
1782 Wesley sent Adam Clarke to Bradford and 
Trowbridge, his first circuit. His piety was 
deep and his zeal ardent. His youth attracted 
crowds, and many souls were brought to Christ; 
among whom were Elizabeth and Frances, two 
of the daughters of Mrs. Cooke. With great 
diffidence they told their parent that they felt 
it their imperative duty to join the Methodists. 
She received the commus-ication in silence. 
These affectionate young converts urged in vain 
their sister Mary to go to the preaching-room. 
She had not even the curiosity to judge for 
herself, and pleaded that early or late hours 
would alike interfere with her plan of study or 
other occupation. She also felt contented with 
her performance of religious duty, and dreaded 
any encroachment on the time she spent with 
her mother in conversation, or in those social 
evening parties which, her sisters having aban- 
doned, she thought it her duty more frequently 
to attend. She was affectionately attentive to 
the mental training of her younger sisters. 
To one of them at school, on occasion of a dis- 
play of vanity, she wrote, August, 1785, “I 
hope my dear sister will henceforth be satisfied 
with doing well, without wishing thereby to 
attract mere admirers; indeed, to wish for any, 
so far as to place peace in comparison there- 
with, argues a weak mind. So unsettled is the 
basis erected thereon, that it is blown down by 
the very breath of disappointment: not all the 
plaudits of general’ praise can poise the scale 
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against an individual disapprover, for the latter 
gives a wound to vanity, which the former can 
not heal. So unlimited are the requirements 
of vanity that nothing less than universal ad- 
miration can yield it satisfaction.” After many 
months of entreaty, Mary Cooke went and 
heard Adam Clarke preach. She was struck 
with his simplicity, clearness, and fervency, but 
her heart was not opened to receive the truth. 
She shortly after dreamed that a being from 
the other world appeared and intimated to her 
that on that night week, and at a specified 
hour, she should die. She awoke with amaze- 
ment and trembling. Eternity then appeared 
to her as it had never done before: it was a 
vast void to her soul, on which no light beamed, 
and no path appeared before her wherein to 
tread. Anxiety took possession of her habitu- 
ally calm mind. She tried to pray, but all 
within was chaos, and over all presided the 
spirit of conviction that she was personally a 
sinner in the sight of God, and was not fit to 
appear before him. The conflict was long and 
terrible; at first she kept her spiritual state to 
herself, but her distress became so insupporta- 
ble that she poured out her soul to her pious 
sisters. They saw the whole at a glance, and 
at once pointed her to the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world. She accom- 
panied them to the preaching and prayer meet- 
ings, for which she now cheerfully gave up her 
social amusements. The change could not but 
be striking, and upon the mother it fell as un- 
welcome as unexpected; and when the favorite 
daughter, in the most dutiful manner, expressed 
the conviction of her mind that it was her duty 
to unite herself with her sisters in the like 
Christian fellowship, the mother received the 
appeal and resolution with unqualified disap- 
probation. The daughter was charged with 
being unsocial, in having separated herself from 
those recreations which hitherto she had es- 
teemed innocent. ‘These reproaches,” she said, 
“pained me at first; but I now felt the value 
of time, the emptiness of mere worldly fashion 
and occupation, and was assured that those who 
separated themselves from the world for Christ’s 
sake, must bear that world’s reproaches.” At 
this period of her tried experience she was 
favored with the judicious counsel of the ven- 
erable Wesley. We have space only for a few 
extracts from his correspondence with his young 
friend. 

September 24, 1785, he writes: “My Dear 
Sister,—I beg when you write to me hereafter, 
do not write as to a stranger, but a friend. 
Be not afraid of me because I have lived so 
much longer than you. I assume nothing upon 








| 
that account, but wish to stand upon even 


ground with you, and to converse without 
either disguise or reserve. I love you all three, 
and not a little, especially since your sisters 
spoke so freely to me; yet I do not say in the 
same degree. There is a mildness and sweet- 
ness in your spirit such as I wish to find in 
one that is more to me than a common friend. 
Not that I impute this to nature: whatever is 
truly amiable is not of nature, but from a 
higher principle. Cultivate this, my dear friend, 
to the uttermost. Stil learn of Him who was 
meek and lowly of heart. O what a blessing 
it is to. be little, and mean, and vile in our 
own eyes! You are an amiable woman, it is 
true, but still you are a sinner born to die. 
You are an immortal spirit come forth from 
God, and speedily returning to him. You know 
well that one thing, and one thing only, is 
needful for you upon earth—to insure a better 
portion, to recover the favor and the image of 
God.” 

The habitual reasonings of her mind kept 
her, for a while, from receiving, through the 
simplicity of faith, the clear evidence of her 
acceptance with God. October 30th, Wesley 
wrote, “ My dear Miss Cooke leans to the right- 
hand error. It is safer to think too little than 
too much of yourself. I blame none for not 
believing he is not in the favor of God, till he 
is in a manner constrained to believe it. But 
laying all circumstances together, I can make 
no doubt of your having a measure of faith. 
Many years ago, when one was describing the 
glorious privilege of a believer, I cried out, ‘If 
this be so, I have no faith.’ He replied, ‘You 
have faith, but it is weak.’ The very same 
thing I say to you, my dear friend. You have 
faith, but it is only as a grain of mustard-seed. 
Hold fast that you have, and ask for what you 
want.” Writing to her, September 9, 1786, 
Wesley says, “It gives me much satisfaction, 
my dear friend, to observe you are happier than 
when you wrote last. I do not doubt but you 
have at some times a rich soretaste of the state 
which your soul pants after, and even 


‘ These wandering gleams of light, 

And gentle ardors from above, 
Have made you sit, like seraph bright, 
Some moments on a throne of love.’ 


But you know you are not to rest here; this 
is but a drop out of the ocean. Only this has 
been known again and again, that one of these 
happy moments has been the prelude of pure 
love; it has opened into the full liberty of the 
children of God. Who knows but this may be 
your happy experience? But the next time 
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your soul is caught up, He who loves you may 
touch your nature clean, and so take you into 
the holiest; that 


‘You may never leave the skies— 
Never stoop to earth again.’” 


The anticipations expressed by Wesley in the 
preceding letter were soon realized by his spir- 
itual daughter. She thus speaks of the glori- 
ous change of which she had become the happy 
subject: “One morning I was, as it seemed to 
me, abstracted from all outward things; and all 
that passed was transacted between God and 
my soul. His Holy Spirit of light shone upon 
my heart. I had a strong mental perception 
of Christ as extended upon the cross. I saw 
myself a sinner, but unaccompanied by the ag- 
ony I had before felt under that conviction; 
and it was proposed to my mind, ‘There is a 
Savior; is he not a suitable one, and will you 
accept him?’ My soul, with all its energies, 
felt this exact fitness to my wants—embraced 
them with all its powers, and said, ‘Yes, he is 
altogether suitable, and shall be my Savior now 
and forever.’ I then covenanted to be his, and 
have never from that memorable moment to 
the present gone back from my covenant, nor 
repented the making of it. The act itself was 
attended with sensations which I can not de- 
scribe, and which I can not forget, and which 
I hope I never shall forget.” 

She now took an active part in the Method- 
jst society, devoting her time, her talents, and 
her influence to win souls to a participation of 
that peace and joy in believing, the sunshine 
of which, in her own opinion, was never after- 
ward obscured. 

Adam Clarke, who had been laboring in the 
Norman Isles, on a visit to Trowbridge, saw 
in Mary Cooke the grace of God, and was glad. 
Repeated interviews convinced both parties 
that their future happiness depended on their 
union, and before they separated they were 
pledged to an indissoluble union. Mrs. Cooke 
was immediately made acquainted with her 
daughter’s engagement, but received it and 
Clarke’s letters of entreaty for her approbation 
with a decided refusal. Her opposition must 
not be understood to have originated in any 

‘personal disapprobation of Clarke, of whose 
talents she was aware, and to whose zeal she 
gave its just award. She did not wish her 
daughter, who had been tenderly brought up, 
to be exposed to the inconveniences and hard- 
ships which a Methodist preacher’s wife, -at 
that period, would have to endure. Mary 
thonght there was a little family pride mixed 
with the opposition, and frankly said to her 





mother, “I know want of money on Mr. Clarke’s 
side is your strong objection: had not this been 
wanting, and had you from among a number 
chosen for me, I verily believe you would have 
fixed on Mr. Clarke in preference to many. I 
know you esteemed him, and thought highly of 
him, and can not now say but his mind is 
great enough to match with any woman’s, 
greater than your daughter.” Adam in his 
difficulty wisely wrote to Wesley thus: “Rev. 
and Dear Sir,—I beg leave to make mention of 
a particular affair, which every portion of duty 
and gratitude commends me to acquaint you 
with, and for which I earnestly beg a favorable 
hearing. For a considerable time a very inti- 
mate communion has existed between your es- 
teemed friend and daughter, Miss M. C., of 
Trowbridge, and me, which has been carried 
on, as it began,"in much of the fear of God. 
We dare not to take any thing relative to it at 
second-hand. We sought God and a discovery 
of his will from its commencement to the pres- 
ent time, and, through the grace of Christ, 
watched with godly jealousy over our hearts, 
well knowing that an error on such an import- 
ant affair might be pregnant with long and 
miserable consequences. The result is, we have 
had numerous internal evidences, seconded by 
many concurring providences, to testify we 
acted in the will of God; and still both our 
souls, conscious of union with him and his Son 
Jesus Christ, reflect a clear testimony of the 
Divine approbation.” 

Wesley sent this characteristic reply: “While 
your health is so indifferent, you have no busi- 
ness to marry: therefore my consent at present 
would do you no good. Wait patiently, at 
least, till your health is restored; then strange 
revolutions may happen, and things unexpected 
take place to make your way more easy.” On 
this Mary wrote to Adam: “The more I reflect 
on Mr. Wesley’s letter to you, the more wisdom 
I discern in it. When I further consider his 
public situation, and what he has published, 
and other circumstances, I almost feared for 
him to give a full approbation. My utmost 
wish, on your first application to him on the 
subject, was, that he should remain our steady 
friend. Let me experience any pain rather 
than my venerable father, God’s highly-honored 
servant, should suffer any reproach for giving 
his full approbation to our union, contrary, as 
it is, to the expressed will of my mother.” 

The opposition greatly pained the young peo- 
ple, but did not abate their affection for each 
other. Darkness endured for the night, but joy 
came in the morning. I had it from the lips 
of the bridegroom, that Wesley one day called 
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him into his room and announced the joyful 
tidings, “ Adam, you have my consent to marry 
Mary Cooke.” They were married in Trow- 
bridge church, April 17, 1788, and in a few 
days afterward set sail from Southampton to 
the Norman Isles. The mother saluted her 
daughter at parting, but evinced no soft relent- 
ings of heart. 
THE WIFE. 


When Wesley heard of the marriage he wrote 
to Clarke: “So you stole a march! Mrs. Cooke’s 
not opposing did indeed remove the grand hin- 
derance. I pray do not suffer my dear Molly 
to be idle: let her active spirit have full em- 
ployment.” Adam, speaking of the reception 
his wife met on her first arrtval in Guernsey, 
says: “‘My Mary is received with every dem- 
onstration of pure affection; and, if I may trust 
her own testimony, is perfectly contented. Last 
evening she was present at one of our class 
meetings, and while she was at prayer the 
Lord poured out his Spirit in a manner so 
ubundant as the people had scarcely ever ex- 
perienced.” She was admirably fitted for the 
new duties that ‘now devolved upon her, and 
was worthy of being the wife of so eminent a 
Never were two more equally yoked. 
She was a “helpmeet” for him, and did him 
good and not evil all the days of his life. He 
had unbounded confidence in her, highly hon- 
oved and tenderly loved her, and concealed 
The anniversary of their 
wedding was always a time of joy. On one of 
those days he made her a present of a gold 
watch, and wrote: “My very dear Mary,—This 
gold watch, the beautiful dial of which is an 
emblem of thy face; the delicate pointers, of 
thy hands; the scapement, of thy temples; the 
balance, of thy conduct in thy family; the gold 


| case, of thy body; and the cap, of thy pru- 


dence: thy affectionate husband presenteth unto 
thee, on this eleventh anniversary of our wed- 
ding day. Bristol, April 17, 1799. Adam 
Clarke.” 

He wrote, in 1798, on Micah vii, 5, “ ‘Keep 
the doors of thy mouth from her that lieth in 
thy bosom.’ My wife alone never deceived me.” 


: In 1825 he added, “It is now twenty-seven 


years since, and I find no cause to alter what I 
then wrote.” 

At one of the Conferences it was announced 
that a subject was about to be introduced 
which the preachers were not to disclose even 
to their wives, Clarke was instantly in the act 
of slipping out, when a voice was heard, “ Dr. 
Clarke is about to leave the Conference.” Pres- 
ident. “You must not go out, Dr. Clarke.” 


| and omnipotence can bestow. 








Clarke. “I must, sir.” President. “You must 
not, Dr. Clarke.” Clarke. “I will, sir.’ Pres- 
ident, more peremptorily. “You must not.” 
Clarke. “You state, sir, that we are not to 
tell our wives the subject that is about to be 
brought forward: I want to hear nothing that 
I can not tell to my wife; I tell her every thing. 
Those who have talkative wives may refrain 
from telling them; but mine is not such; what 
is deposited with her is kept safely.” Presi- 
dent. “Very good, Doctor; you may stop, as 
your wife can keep a secret.” He once pleas- 
antly observed, “A friend said to my Mary, ‘If 
you were to die, the Doctor would be married 
again, and you would then lose him.’ ‘Tiat,’ 
said she, ‘exerts no concern; for I know I shall 
have the first claim in a future state.” She 
fully reciprocated the warmth of his affection. 
When absent she thus addressed him: ‘“ Mary 
Clarke to the dearly beloved of her spirit, 
wisheth all peace, with every present and future 
blessing his heart can desire, or the God of love 
I have been led 
this morning to pray that my dear husband 
may be assisted by the Spirit of wisdom and 
of power to declare the counsel of the Holy One 
to the people.” Again: “ My spirit deeply feels 
how tedious are the moments of separation. 
Indeed, my best beloved, as thou art all the 
world to me, so now, in losing thee, 1 woefully 
experience that I have lost all things except 
my God.” She never attempted to hinder her 
husband from any course to which duty called 
him. Where he went she was ready to go. 
Before their marriage he asked, ‘“‘As I am at 
the disposal of Mr. Wesley and the Conference, 
and they can send me whither they please, will 
you go with me whithersoever I am sent?” 
She answered, “ Yes, if I take you, I take you 
as a minister of Christ, and shall go with you 
to the ends of the earth.” On another occasion 
she wrote: “Some propose your being sent to 
America or the West Indies; but if the glory 
of God actuate the proposal; if the good of 
souls be the motive thereto, should they send 


| you to China or Japan, I should be afraid to 


persuade you against going. I would rather 
say, Go, Adam, and thy God be with thee; thy 
Mary will also accompany thee, if she may: go, 
and forget all but to win souls for glory.” 

She rendered her husband the most valuable 
assistance in any work of faith and labor of 
love. She took her part in conducting family 
worship, and occasionally in the public prayer 
meetings. She had the charge of a class in the 
circuits in which he labored, and was diligent, 
as her time would permit, in visiting the sick, 
and the other members of the Church, praying 
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with them, and giving them counsel and relief 
as their cases might require. On one of these 
occasions she spoke to a good woman whose 
children appeared never either to have had 
their faces washed or their hair combed. “Do 
you think,” said she, placing the matter in the 
least objectionable form by proposing a ques- 
tion: “Do you think your children are as or- 
derly as they might be?” “Indeed they are.” 
Mrs. Clarke. “Would it not be better to wash 
them?” Woman. “O, away with your En- 
glish pride!” Mrs. Clarke. “ Does not Mr. 
Wesley say that cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness?” hoping by this reference, as she knew 
the woman entertained great respect for him, to 
win her over to compliance with more agreea- 
ble habits. “Thank God,” exclaimed the latter 
in return, as though cleanliness had been viewed 
as an intolerable burden and deliverance from 
it a blessing, “Thank God, that is not written 
in the Bible!” Mrs. Clarke was simple and 
unostentatious in her charities—humility, and 
a deep under-current of benevolence and sym- 
pathy regulating her general conduct, while her 
courteous but quiet demeanor told little of the 
ardent philanthropy which lay beneath its sur- 
face. She shrank from no labor to which her 
strength was equal. When a Sabbath school 
was established by her husband at Millbrook 
she became one of the visitors. When two 
young men, priests of Budhoo from Ceylon, 
were placed under the Doctor’s care, she felt 
the unexpected charge to be a heavy one; but 
anticipating good as the result, she cheerfully 
submitted to the onerous burden, and endeav- 
ored to promote in the kindest manner their 
happiness and best interests. 

She kept the financial accounts of her hon- 
ored husband with the most exact method; 
while by seeing the numerous visitors and 
strangers, who would otherwise have unneces- 
sarily taken up his time, she saved him from 
those frequent interruptions so inimical to hab- 
its of study. She saw and sympathized with 
the deep anxiety of his soul amid his bodily, 
mental, and spiritual labors. Her unwearied 
attention helped to sustain his mind; her firm- 
ness and wisdom encouraged him to press on- 
ward when wearied with long research; holding 
up continually before him the benefit hoped for, 
while she knew his application to the Throne 
of Grace for divine illumination was fervent 
and constant. When absent on his journeys, 
she would report the contents of the numerous 
letters received in the compass of one. Some- 
times she helped him with her pen in tran- 
scribing a manuscript for the press; and while 
engaged on his Commentary, it was his frequent 





practice, at, the close of the day, to read to her 
the notes he had written, and take her opinion 
of them. Her mind had been carefully trained 
to reflection, her judgment strengthened by 
early exercise, and her taste cultivated by va- 
ried reading. Occasionally she indulged a love 
of the muse. Wesley, in one of his letters to 
her, remarks: “Considering the bent of your 
mind, I have no doubt but you have composed 
many verses, made on affecting and important 
subjects, besides those on the death of Mrs. 
Joanna Turner. Will you favor me with two 
or three of them? Do, if you have any desire 
to oblige, yours affectionately.” When her 
husband published a translation of “Sturm’s 
Reflections,” it was enriched by an appropriate 
essay, in verse, from her pen. We can only 
give the last six lines: 
“ Hail, blessed pair! your great design the same, 

To publish through His works your Maker's fame; 

And when our tribute of respect is paid, 

We'll own that Time this trifling difference made: 

Sturm wert before, Clarke following, points the road 

That leads through Nature up to Nature’s God!"’ 


But who can tell the assistance her beloved 
consort derived through her intercessions with 
God? She had strong faith in the efficacy of 
prayer; and as a princess had power with God 
and prevailec When Clarke, as President at 
Leeds, had to preach the official sermon, she, 
knowing his modesty and timidity, wrote: ‘The 
sermon 1 dread for you; not that I fear God 
will leave you while doing this work, but be- 
cause I know the thought of preaching on such 
an occasion will affect your mind more seriously 
than it ought to do. I am sure you-will get 
well through it, if you will not permit false 
forebodings to prey upon your health and spir- 
its. You have sometimes had confidence in 
your poor wife’s prayers. Remember, she will 
be praying for you while you are preaching.” 
Again: “I have had you much on my mind all 
day. I have borne your anxieties and felt your 
mind’s exercises; yet, upon the whole, a good 
hope has supported me through all, believing 
that your strength shall be proportioned to 
your work. In short, 1 have hoped for you, 
feared for you, and felt for you, till sympathy 
has fairly exhausted my own spirits, and I am 
fit for nothing but a good fit of weeping.” 


THE MOTHER. 


For above forty-four years Adam and Mary 
Clarke were happily united, and six sons and 
six daughters were the fruit of their union. 
Her estimation of them, and the delight she 
felt in attending fo their wants were truly ma- 
ternal. She writes, ‘My dear little ones engross 
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by far the largest portion of my time, and the 
pleasing satisfaction which results from nursing 
them is my greatest reward. Next to my hus- 
band I view them as the most precious boon 
of Heaven, and I do heartily love them as the 
gift of God. Neither can you, I ani sure, con- 
ceive the tender feelings of a mother’s breast; 
I would not be without these children for all 
the earth could offer.” With her no moments 
lingered unemployed. “I often wonder,” she 
says, “that I am not more embarrassed; but I 
strive to have all things done regularly, and 
generally find my mind kept from hurry, not- 
withstanding the great variety of my outward 
engagements. Necessary visitings I find’to be 
the most troublesome, hindering things I have 
to encounter. To appear what I really feel 
myself to be, friendly toward all, I am obliged 
to go out when I would much rather be at 
home. Visits to the needy and afflicted I do 
not include in the above; in such I delight, 
when I can get a few moments to spend with 
them.” 

While her children were at home she trained 
them in the way they should go with the ten- 
derest solicitude; and when they were at vari- 
ous schools, by her frequent letters she kept 
alive in their minds and hearts that responding 
affection which absence was not permitted to 
weaken. She entered into the subject of their 
varied studies, and encouraged them to perse- 
vere in every mental and useful acquirement. 
To one of her sons she wrote: “Do nothing 
carelessly, and then I venture to say that, with 
the ability you have, you will do most things 
well. Be exact in all you do, nor let the least 
matter pass you unexamined. In your reading, 
too, investigate your subject, and be not satis- 
fied with skimming on the surface of things, 
nor aim at grasping the whole without attend- 
ing to every part; paying attention to particu- 
lars, as well as to generals, will, by degrees, 
give you a habit of mental observation, while 
at the same time it will deepen your knowl- 
edge. But endeavor to gain heavenly wisdom; 
do not forget to bow your knee and your heart 
in private before God, that he may grant you 
his grace, and direct all your future path in 
life.” To all her children she was accustomed 
to write in the same judicious and pious strain. 
The following extract, in which she speaks of 
the death of a lovely little daughter, touches 
the finest sympathies of our nature, and evinces 
the tenderest sensibilities of the bereaved 
mother: ‘From her birth I had looked forward 
to her being my sweet companion through life, 
and in her amiable temper and opening mind, 
I saw her blooming with every excellency. The 





day of her death was a day of sore distress; 
nor can I yet think of her but with tears, and 
such acute feelings as I can not describe. Yet 
amid all I have felt, and do still feel, upon her 
account, I rejoice that she was ever given to 
me, and triumph in the day of her birth, the 
day when she was bestowed upon me as a 
treasure for eternity. She was the loveliest 
babe my eyes ever beheld, yet this was tran- 
sient; but she died to live in immortal bloom; 
and in the heavenly world I trust to meet her 
possessed of unfading loveliness. Oftentimes I 
feel a wish to see her as she now is, but this I 
expect not. I believe I shall one day go to 
her, but she will not return to me, at least 
visibly. I love her as when living with me, 
and my affection I think will suffer no decrease 
till we meet to part no more. That will be a 
blessed time, when we meet to part no more 
forever.” We can only add, that all her chil- 
dren were passionately fond of her. They arise 
up and call her blessed. 


THE WIDOW. 


The last time that Adam Clarke and _ his 
amiable partner bowed together, he commenced 
his prayer with these words: “ We thank thee, 
O Heavenly Father, that we have a blessed 
hope through Christ of entering into thy glory.” 
On rising he said, “I think, my dear, it will 
not be my duty to kneel down much longer, as 
it is with pain and difficulty that I can rise 
from my knees.” Little did she suppose that 
was to be the last time they were to unite at 
the family altar. The next morning he was 
seized with cholera morbus, and the same even- 
ing left the suffering Church beneath to join 
the reigning Church above. The public felt and 


' testified deep sorrow for his death, yet the 


affliction fell with its own dead weight on her, 
who had long been the sharer of his joys and 
sorrows. It seemed to produce an amazement 
of spirit. She could not realize the fact of his 
death, or it might have opened the fountains 
of her heart, and, in some measure, have re- 
lieved its tearless anguish. The only feeling 
seemed to be unmurmuring and unquestioned 
submission to the Divine dispensation. When 
his dear remains were about to be taken to 
their resting-place, the mother and her young- 
est daughter retired into their respective cham- 
bers, but feeling for another in her own unself- 
ish grief, the widow sought her child, whom 
she found prostrated with sorrow, and to whom 
she with much calmness said, “My child, my 
child, this should not be; it is God who has 
taken your father, and you must submit. You 
loved him; then remember the pain you often 
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saw him suffer; but especially recollect. the 
mental toil and anxiety which still more fre- 
quently afflicted his spirit. He is now at rest, 
my dear—a rest we can not understand, but it 
is as perfect as he can enjoy, as full as he can 
desire. While we mourn God is rewarding him 
for his life of faith and labor of love; then bow 
yourself to your father’s God, and we shall by 
and by go to him, though he will not return 
to us.” 

Though the shadows of evening were imper- 
ceptibly gathering around the lovely subject of 
this memorial, her spirit was still serene with 
the sunshine of peace. On one occasion she 
said to her daughter, “Mine, my dear Mary 
Ann, can scarcely be called a lone pilgrimage 
since your dear father’s death, for 1 have never 
lost a sense of his presence. At times I dwell 
so much in the realities of a future state, that 
I almost forget that we are separated. The 
conviction even that I can not minister to him 
now as in years past, is accompanied by the 
softening feeling that he has now higher and 
holier ministrations.” At another time she re- 
marked, “I feel quite lost in the contemplation 
of eternity; I am sure it is all around me, and 
to my spiritual perception there is but a thin 
vail between it and myself, through which I 
can hold near communion with God. Some- 
times it is so slight that only the infirmities of 
my body call me back to earth, and cause me 
to feel that my eyes are still holden, that I 
should not see into eternity in which my spirit 
seems chiefly to exist.” The four years and 
five months of her widowhood passed swiftly 
away, and on December 20, 1836, she peacefully 
fell asleep in Jesus, aged seventy-six, having 
for full half a century, by her meekness, intel- 
ligence, benevolence, and uniform consistency 
of character, in the various relations of life, 
adorned the doctrine of God her Savior, and 
left a beautiful pattern for the imitation of her 
sex. 

a 


GONE. 





BY LUELLA CLARE. 





O SumMER sunshine, soft and still, . 
That will not stay, 

O tender green on vale and hill, 
That soon will fade away, . 

O bright-brown thrush, that in green nook 
Sings for a day, 

O drooping elm, whose roots it took 
A hundred years to lay— 

I look and listen while I think; 
The years go on; 

More elins will shade the river’s brink 
When these are gone, 





And other thrushes here will sing 
Their little day, 


And fresher, tenderer green may spring 


When this shall fade away— 


But I, -who knew these trees and loved 
The thrush so well, 

Who, listening to his song, have roved 
So oft this Summer dell, 


Will come no more—the bees will come, 


As these do now, 
To cheer the place with homely hum; 
And o’er the mountain’s brow, 


Far off the purple clouds will pass 
For other eyes— 

For other ears, from out the grass 
The singing lark will rise— 

No more for me the lilies sweet 
Will spread their snow; 


When stray lambs on these hill-sides bleat 


I sball no longer know. 


And of earth’s treasures, yearly new 
And strangély fair, 
A tender daisy, one or two, 
Will be my only share; 
Nor in this dell, I know it well, 
Nor all I hope to win, 
Will be a single trace to tell 
That I have ever been. 


——2 


BY AND BY. 





BY LETTA C. LORD. 





Is thy trembling heart aweary, 
Are thy footsteps almost gone, 
Does life seem a burden dreary? 
Courage, brother, struggle on! 
Bear it cheerfully and bravely, 
Do not stop to weep or sigh, 
After night the morning dawneth, 
Light will greet thee by and by. 


By and by the morning dawneth, 
By and by, by and by, 

Though thon seest no sign of dawning, 
Light will greet thee by and by. 


Is thy spirit sad within thee, 
Raise thy heart in earnest prayer; 
Trust a Father's loving-kindness, 
Trust a Father's tender care; 
Call upon him in thy sorrow, 
He will hear the faltering cry, 
Though thou seest no sign of dawning, 
Light will greet thee by and by. 


Has thy spirit grown aweary, 
Do not falter in the strife; 
God has work for thee, my brother, 
As thou tread’st the path of life. 
Darknéss may obscure thy pathway, 
Clouds may gather in thy sky, 
Storms may rage, but do not murmur, 
Light will greet thee by and by. 
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THE INFLYENCE OF CREEDS. 





BY AUGUSTA M. HUBBARD. 





i pe past was distinguished by a strict, un- 
merciful dogmatism. A natural revulsion 
of feeling has produced the present age a lib- 
eralism, which is a lax charitableness that de- 
stroys almost all moral distinctions, excusing 
nearly every error in practice or in theory. 
This characteristic of the present, which seems 
almost like bringing back the lost spirit of the 
Pantheon, is plainly indicated in the popular 
saying, “It is no matter what one believes, if 
he is only sincere.” 

These simple and plain words, though far 
from being accurate, or even true in any abso- 
lute sense, yet contain a precious meaning. It 
is true that our merciful Father still in tender 
forgiveness folds us lovingly in his bosom, de- 
spite the evil which we in our stupid ignorance 
are constantly doing, and, not like human crit- 
ics, accepts in kindly graciousness a pure in- 
tention, even though the external effect of 
carrying out our intention was evil and de- 
structive. He excuses rather the misguided, 
pernicious zeal of Saul of Tarsus, than the 
wicked indifference or disgraceful inconsistency 
with which we profess our glorious creeds. It is 
also true that this little proverb has been often 
used in the most beautiful spirit of charity 
and sympathy. It has sometimes softened the 
roughness of dogmatic disputation, and chang- 
ed polemic strife into a fraternal counsel. But 
an impression of the truth of this common say- 
ing lies at the foundation of much of our wick- 
ed carelessness respecting the wrong theories 
of others. It has been uttered by the lips of 
thousands, and reproduced in the lives of tens 
of thousands with all the dangerous influence 
of the subtile falsehood it contains; yet how 
clearly it is refuted by any conception of the 
influence which our creeds exert upon us! 

A man’s temperament, circumstances, and 
ideas determine his individual character. The 
influence of temperament, though considerable 
in modifying or creating his characteristics, is 
physical, and comparatively superficial. The 
principal influence of both temperament and 
circumstances is in determining,to some degree 
the stand-points we take for looking at the dif- 
ferent phases of truth. Hence, our various 
ideas, more than any thing else, decide our in- 
dividual characters. We become what we be- 
lieve. 

In thus saying that our ideas make us what 
we are, by becoming, in mingling with our 
daily experience, a part of ourselves, we must 


' 





distinguish between that passive assent which 
we give to some theories, and a hearty faith in 
their truth. There are a few ideas which each 
one receives into his deepest heart which become 
the basis of our inner experience, and are lived 
out in the daily common life of the one that 
trusts them. These are central ideas about 
which cluster all the theories of our life, ting- 
ing with their own distinctive coloring every 
newly-received impression. By their presence 
they change the former soul, just as a new in- 
gredient in due equivalents changes a chemical 
compound, 

But these ideas are very few. Most of our 
theories we adopt for their present convenience 
with no such daring trust in their truth as 
makes them living, active principles—controll- 
ing us always—every-where. There are many 
forms of doctrine we simply lazily accept, or, 
rather, fail to contradict. We scarcely ¢trust 
them. How many of us talk about its being 


“Such a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive,” 


and imagine that we confidently believe it 
better in all cases to remember that God takes 
care of the truthful! Yet how few of us, in all 
cases, against personal interest in prospect of 
personal danger, so confidently believe that 
“honesty is the best policy,” that we dare un- 
flinchingly be truthful! When we know the 
sea calm and the sails untorn, we can all of us 
say in full assurance, ‘the Lord reigneth ;” but 
when the ship is in danger, how many feel they 
must take care of themselves! 

It is the firm beliefs which can be tested any 
where which have the strongest influence in 
making our characteristics. A careless assent 
to a creed, however pure or wicked, may have 
very little, if any, transforming power in the 
heart, when we have no real faith in the beau- 
tiful or hateful theories we profess. One may 
live above a low creed, or below a high one, 
when he does not heartily trust in it. 

The distinction between great and little men 
is often but an illustration of the different ef- 
fects af a weak and a confident trust in one’s 
ideas. Powerless men have often as good 
thoughts as those who are efficient, but they 
do not give to their ideas a hearty faith. They 
do not feel the force of what they imagine they 
believe. Their theories, hence, prompt them to 
no determined action. Their glorious visions 
are all tauntingly illusive. The others act out 
through a confident belief in their ideas all the 
thoughts of their minds. They make their 
dreams realities, their theories practical. 

It is our lack of confidence in our schemes 
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oftener than our inability that makes us unsuc- 
cessful. It is because we do not confidently 
believe in glorious possibilities that to-day we 
are living such stupid, unworthy lives. It is 
because we do not fully enough trust in the re- 
ality of those immortal treasures which lie for 
us beyond the over-bending heavens that our 
eyes are so easily dazzled by the glitter of mere 
earthly scintillations. 

It was confident faith in the truth of his dar- 
ing theories that sang constantly to Columbus 
in his discouragements and persecutions the 
prophetic Eureka, and kept his heart fresh and 
cheerful all through his hazardous voyage, till 
he hailed the welcome shores of Columbia. It 
was a confident trust in the truth of the mes- 
sage they carried that brightened with visions 
of hazy splendor and glorious prophecy the 
damp, chilling walls of the apostles’ prisons. It 
was their faith unbroken by stoning, uncon- 
sumed by burning, that prompted all their 
earnest and effective laboring. It is faith that 
lays its strong hand upon this wild, crazy 
throbbing of the heathen mother’s heart, till 
she can lay her precious sacrifices upon the 
cold, wild waves of the Ganges. It is faith in 
some bright object or theory which has made 
every great success in science, every new devel- 
opment in philosophy, every self-sacrifice in phi- 
lanthropy, as well as every martyr in religion. 

Such is the influence of a confident trust in 
one’s beliefs; such, the power that faith in any 
idea gives to one. And such a faith are we 
more apt to yield to our religious theories than 
to any others. The practical nature of a relig- 
ious creed, and the intense interest each one feels 
in the solution of his most torturing queries, 
demands a hearty assent or a thoughtful denial. 
Some one of the various philosophies of life 
must be the basis of our daily action. We can 
not remain undecided. Each hour confirms our 
trust in the religious creed presented to us, or 
strengthens our infidelity respecting it. In re- 
ligion we must practically believe or disbelieve. 
The questions it asks can not be deferred. Ac- 
tion of any kind, nay, even tmaction is a def- 
inite answer. We are not, then, upon this sub- 
ject, so liable to yield a passive, inefficient as- 
sent, and religious ideas of any kind are more 
apt to be our principles, not our theories 
simply. They are thus more apt to become 
those central ideas of our mind which are most 
effective in determining our character. 

Hence, if faith in any idea has so much ef- 


fective power in deciding the direction and’ 


character of action, and if we are apt to yield 
to religious ideas of some kind a hearty faith, 
how can it be “no matter what one believes, 





if he is only sincere;” since the tone and course | 


of his whole life is decided by his creeds? No 
matter what one believes? One theory freezes 
the warm, throbbing life into cold, mechanical 
action, and that overshadowing Fresence which 
often in the dear twilight hours of life thrills 
us with a tumultuous delight, or fills us with a 
helpless, swooning terror; it changes into an 
impersonal something, a lifeless law, or a sub- 
tile, unconscious essence. One philosophy of 
life. makes the universe a chaotic, unintelligible 
mass of mere physical beauty or deformity, full 
of mute, torturing mysteries; another shows 
us in the tiniest thing lines of richest meaning 
in a well-known chirography. It makes the 
sunbeam the pencil of a loving, hidden Father 
which is ever painting our earth-home with a 
luxuriant beauty under which lie messages of 
glorious promise and many strange revealments. 
One creed makes life bleak and desolate, a 
wearying routine of painful duties; another 
changes this storm-darkened existence into a 
long, bright day of glad, grateful service. One 
theory dignifies and spiritualizes all that in 
life is apparently trivial or mean, making of 
earth a great temple to our God. Another 
tears down every lofty pedestal into the degrad- 
ing dust, and profanes with its hateful hands 
of desecration every altar of God, and sees 
nothing any where but what is coarse, phys- 
ical, and earthly. Js it no matter what one 
believes? 

Since we demonstrate in our life the truth 
we forcibly feel, the holiness of the life may be 
estimated by the purity of the creed. You 
need not refer to those philosophers of antiquity 
whose lives were purer than the histories of the 
gods they seemed to worship. The mythology 
of the people was not their creed. It was to 
them only a fable through which higher and 
more spiritual truths were symbolized. 

Not only is the character of the life, but its 
efficiency, determined by the creed we adopt. 
Accepting what philosophy of life do we have 
the greatest power of mastery? Adam and 
Eve were gloriously free in Eden. They were 
there rulers of creation. Since they by sin 
went out from freedom and the clear light of 
God’s countenance into dark mysteries and 
servitude, the constant, bitter cry has been for 
freedem from a vexing slavery. A thousand 
petty tyrants compel their menial service. Evy- 
ery new creed has been a new struggle at re- 
bellion, a new theory by which to regain their 
long-lost freedom. A slight review will teach 
us how sadly unsuccessful poor man has been. 

The caustic monks, through a misconception 
of the creed they professed, thought that in 
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their escape from the active world in formal 
prayer and self-flagellation they testified that 
the vanities of the world had no power over 
them, that they had conquered it. What did 
they but run away from battle? They dare not 
stay and fight. There was no conscious vic- 
tory in their life. It was often deeply felt to 
be a painful servitude to form and ceremony, 
and in the end a weak, disgraceful failure. 

The Stoics, too, claim to lay the world under 
their feet. But there can be no victory, save 
in ‘actual contact with the enemy. They do 
not let the world touch them. They create a 
vacant space in it, through which to pass, in 
which to live. They do not live in it, and yet 
above it. They ask nothing from the world, 
and because they obtain their request and get 
nothing, they call themselves victorious. 

The Epicureans think that to gain from the 
world in any way the good it has in store is to 
eonquer it, and they make themselves slaves to 
it to coax it for its presents, 

But there rings in our hearts to-day an echo 
of the confident, inspiring words of One who 
has dearly purchased his right to use them. 
“T have overcome the world.” If by close and 
constant communion with Jesus we may catch 
the tones of Him who bade the raging waters 
cease, and tore from Death his trophies, we 
may be triumphant. The frightened world will 
remember its former master and obey. 

It is not necessary to explain how the faith 
of Jesus, the creed of the Bible, adopted in the 
heart, and demonstrated in the life, will give 
us every-where the mastery, making us con- 
querors. But the experience of thousands of 
hearts tells us very plainly that its hearty re- 
ception broke for them their chains of slavery, 
and made them for the first time free, truly 
victorious over themselves and all the world, 
even over those subtile adversaries, elusive, in- 
discernible, which haunt us daily with their 
siren words of allurement, or their thick vails 
of a blinding mysticism, 

Such a view of the influence of the Christian 
creed is, we apprehend, a very low one, It has 
looked upon all ideas as equally true. It has 
given the Bible no superiority from the divinity 
of its Author. It has simply insisted that the 
correction of wrong theories of those about us is 
our duty, even if we do not accept the truth of 
the Christian revelation; that it is the duty of 
infidels, as well as believers, to influence others 
as far as possible in accepting the highest, purest 
creed; that it is a great deal of matter what we 
believe. Were there no God at all to obey; no 
Jesus to trust in for redemption; no heaven to 
obtain; had we never heard the imperative 





words, “Go, work to-day in my vineyard;” 
were all creeds equally mythological fantasies; 
it would still be our most sacred duty to labor 
earnestly in gaining for ourselves and in giv- 
ing to others the purest creed, the sublimest 
philosophy. How infinitely more imperative 
our duty becomes if we acknowledge the pos- 
sibility—which almost every skeptic does—the 
Christian religion may prove the only true one, 
that its fearful assertions may some time seem 
dreadful verities. 

To the Christian, who feew in his deepest 
heart the glorious power of transformation 
which a trust in Christ possesses, there ought 
to be no need of saying that it is a great deal 
of matter what we believe. He who listens to 
the prayer of Jesus, “Sanctify them through 
thy truth, thy word is truth,” will hardly feel 
that he has a right to be careless as to what 
this truth may be. But may God forgive us 
that we are so careless; that though daring be- 
fore men and heaven to call ourselves Chris- 
tians, we merit rather the name of practical in- 
fidels. For how many of us do fully believe 
the Bible? In how many of our hearts has our 
creed its full influence? Do we really believe 
that some of those we love are daily hurrying 
toward an awful and an endless ruin? Then 
why do we act as if there were no danger? 
Are we sure that after a few more days the 
long, bright years of eternity shall be the rec- 
ompense for our earthly sacrifice? Then why 
do we work with such a stupid laziness? Do 
we believe that the cause of religion is God’s 
cause, and that as we do unto others we do 
unto Christ? Then why do we treat God like 
a vagrant beggar, giving him no sacrifices, only 
what we feel we can very well do without? 

May we not thoughtfully doubt whether God 
does not class us too among the unbelievers? 
Have we not become in some sense heathen, 
mixing up with the glorious truth of God much 
of earthly policy, much of the superstition of 
the idolatrous world, so that we need a surer 
confidence in those spiritual realities of which 
the Bible teaches us, a purer faith in God, un- 
mixed with skeptic liberalism or worldly schem- 
ing? Are we not often tempted to call one 
who really acts upon the supposition. that the 
Bible is unmistakably and unqualifiedly true, 
either romantic or insane? 

It is because men are partially infidels, be- 
cause they do not fully trust the glorious 
truths of the Gospel, that we do not oftener 
see a high development of Christian character, 
and fail to know in our own hearts the rich, 
complete blessedness of a deep, religious life. 


It is from the same reason that we’ look on so 
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impassively while many about us are walking 
straight toward utter ruin. O! if we only dare 
always recklessly trust the words of God! 

Does not even such a superficial glance as we 
have given to the influence of creeds refute the 
oft-repeated saying, “It is no matter what one 
believes?” We would not go to the other ex- 
treme, and insinuate that religion itself is but 
a creed. We know that it is a new, divine life 
in the soul, but a creed may be a gateway to 
it, and im this new life we shall need “the 
shield of faith,” and “the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God.” Dare we let those 
for whom we are responsible enter the lists of 
life without this defense and this weapon? 

When we make our lives show a firm belief 
in the transforming power of the creed of Jesus, 
we shall no longer feel that it is no matter what 
the heathen believe. It will be a matter of 
some interest to us whether they are daily 
growing more and more like the material and 
brutish idols they worship, or whether, by daily, 
close communion with Heaven, they are grow- 
ing to be more and more spiritual and holy, 
all there is divine within them awakening to 
meet the divinity of God. He will not longer 
require the pleading exhortations of missionary 
sermons. Missionary collectors will not then 
feel the necessity of any politic scheming or 
subtile intriguing to snare Christians into some 
expression @ love for their Savior’s cause. A 
simple report of missionary intelligence will be 
all we shall need, given simply to afford a di- 
rection for our philanthropy. For Christian 
sacrifice will not only be great, but cheerfully 
given, to help brighten in distant lands the 
name of our Immanuel Jesus. 

Believing in the influence of creeds, we ought 
not only to be careful as to the theories we our- 
selves accept, and those we teach our children, 
and send to the heathen, but in proportion to 
the extent of our power over others, we ought 
to feel responsible for the false dogmas and low 


principles adopted by all who are in any degree |’ 


under our influence. 

But you get weary sometimes, and fear that 
your reiterated efforts at enlightenment are all 
in vain. You think that the truth of God 
which you explain day after day will have no 
effect. But lock just now into your own soul, 
and. recognize in its deep, dark recesses the 
startlingly luxuriant growth of words uttered 
long ago in light-hearted gayety, and you will 
prove their fearful immortality. If they are 
but distinctly heard, the words of God will al- 
ways leave a thrilling, deathless echo in the 
reverberating heart. Lovingly, earnestly tell 
the world the truth God has told you in his 





holy Word and revealed to you through your 
own experience, and by and by, with clearer 
vision than to-day you shall see that Lowell 
sang truly, when he said— 
“ Yet but the truth once uttered, and ’t is like 

A star new born, which drops into its place, 

And once circling in its placid round 

Not all the tumult of the earth can shake.” 


—— Qe 
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BY C. M. BTONE. 





BEAR me away from the wor]d’s baleful shadows, 
Bear me away from its pitiless eyes, 

High as the stars that roam over the meadows, 
Let my vexed spirit now softly arise. 


Is there a land where the palm and the myrtle 
Deep-hued and tender eternally bloom? 

Is there a song like the voice of the turtle 
Heard just beyond the mysterious tomb? 


See, just beyond the invisible portals 
Where the strained vision disquietly waits, 
How the pale hands of disconsolate mortals 
Strive through the mists that envelop the gates! 


Hard is this pathway, the heavens are weary, 
Worn are the pilgrims, with pale, sandaled feet; 

Cold is the plash of the waters, and dreary 
Sounds the long roll of the waves as they beat. 


Yet as they go from the shore of the river, 
Down in the twilighted caverns, they say, 
When the last gleam of the earth dies forever, 
Soft breaks the light of the Beautiful Day. 


Down through its avenues fair as the morning, 
Under the dew-dropping leaves all the day, 

Swing the sweet censers of golden adorning 
Soft o’er the heads of the pilgrims for aye. 


Here, ‘neath the silver and star-lighted arches, 
Through the sweet gardens’ voluptuous bloom, 
Clash the sweet cymbals in crystal-toned marches 
Through the dim air with its lilied perfume. 


Bear me away from the world’s baleful shadows, 
Over the river they ‘Il languish, I know; 

O how my feet long to roam o'er the meadows, 
Free from the cares that entangle me so! 


Dream I by night of the pale, purple glories, 
Crowning the hills of the beautiful land; 

Come to me whispers of strangely-sweet stories, 
And the faint clasp of a shadowy hand, 


Come to me loves, that are here but in dreaming 
Notes of sweet voices that haunt me for aye; 
Trail of white garments in silver mist gleaming, 

Starred with the light of Eternity’s day. 


Listen, the air is astir, and the river 
Charms me away with its rapturous flow; 

Soon, sweetly soon, will perish forever 
Memory of cares that entangle me so. 
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HAPPY OR MISERABLE. 





BY A COUNTRY PASTOR. 





4 ype class of grumblers and complainers has 
ever been a large one; were their testimony 
to be believed, we should conclude that this 
world was nothing better than one continuous 
sea of trouble, and the inheritance of man one 
of unmixed woe. Their common complaint is, 
“There is naught but trouble on earth.” It 
may be heard daily—heard from the lips of 
young and old, rich and poor, That trouble 
abounds is undeniable; the sad truth is every- 
where apparent; nor is it confined to any one 
condition of life, it pervades all classes; nor is it 
possible with any amount of carefulness or pru- 
dence to ward off all the ills which our broken 
life is heir to in this world. But while the 
complaint arises from a common experience, in 
most cases it is uttered with an evident disre- 
gard of the true source whence trouble gener- 
ally comes, and with an ill-concealed desire to 
throw the blame upon the world’s Creator, as 
if he were the author of it all; whereas the 
greater portion is the result of human folly, 
perverseness, and depravity, and the whole may 
be traced to one common source—that is, sin. 

This earth of durs, although bearing through- 
out the sad effects of the curse entailed upon 
it by the original apostasy, nevertheless pre- 
sents the most abundant proofs of God’s good- 
ness; the overshadowings of mercy are every- 
where. apparent, scattering blessings in rich 
profusion; and, were it not that man perverts 
and abuses the bounteous gifts of his Maker 
by his folly and disobedience, happiness would 


far, very far preponderate in the scale over | 


misery. Whatever was the design of the French 
skeptic when he penned the sentiment, “All is 
good as it comes from the hand of God, all is 
corrupted in the hands of men,” he announced 
a great truth. In the great majority of in- 
stances, a little reflection might lead men to 
see that their troubles are but the natural 
product of the seeds which have been sown by 
themselves. Two or three specimens will serve 
as an illustration. 

“What a world of trouble is this!” So ex- 
claims a broken-hearted wife, in the bitterness 
of her anguish, as she looks on her half-fam- 
ished children crying for bread, and feels that 
want and hard usage are rapidly bringirg her 
down to an ultimely grave. Where are we to 
look for the originating cause of her distress? 
In the brutality of her husband, who vilely 
wasies his earnings by drunkenness, and, lost 


to all sense of duty and humanity, starves his | 





children that he may gratify his beastly appe- 
tite, and abuses her whom he solemnly vowed 
“to love and to cherish.” Nor is she wholly 
innocent; for if passion had not blinded her 
judgment, and rendered her deaf to the coun- 
sels and remonstrances of her friends, his pre- 
vious habits and character, before they were 
united, might have forewarned her what would 
be the result if she yielded to his solicitations. 
Precisely such a case came under the observa- 
tion of the writer, in which a once blooming 
and hopeful daughter, the child of Christian 
parents, in despite of all remonstrances and 
entreaties of her friends, united her destiny 
with a young man already given to habits of 
dissipation. A few years of misery and abuse, 
in a home of poverty and want, with a family 
of squalid and sickly children, ending in the 
death of a drunken husband, the untimely 
decease of a broken-hearted wife, and a group 
of wretched children turned out upon the world 
to lead lives of misery and sin, was the subse- 
quent history. 

“There’s naught but trouble in the world!” 
So says yon poor man, just recovering from 
disease, from which his wife and children are 
yet suffering, and the affliction of all aggravated 
by deep poverty, which has no resource but the 
charity of the benevolent. What is the primary 
cause of this misery? Improvidence, a thought- 
less disregard of the future, spending earnings 
faster than received: thus years of health have 
been passed away without any provision being 
made for the vicissitudes of the future. And 
hence, when affliction comes, they have no 
means to check or alleviate it, no comforts, no 
supplies, but are at once plunged into poverty 
and want. My eye now rests upon the house 
of a neighbor who is laying up for himself and 
his family this unhappy experience for the 
future. He is yet young, vigorous, and suffi- 
ciently industrious, but both he and his young 
wife are afflicted with that most fatal fever of 
our day and country, the determination to live 
as well as their neighbors who have lived much 
longer and accumulated much more. As a 
result they are already living in “splendid 
misery,” consuming in outward show more 
than the husband’s earnings; and it is not 
difficult to detect the lines of anxiety already 
forming in the young husband’s face, or: the 
irritability and restlessness rapidly developing 
in the temper of the young wife, overworked 
and overstrained to keep up appearances. Both 
signs are premonitions of coming disease and 
want. : 

“What a world of trouble this is!” So com- 
plains a mother, with a heart overwhelmed with 
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sorrow, in consequence of having just received 
tidings that her son has been committed to 
prison for theft, and that her daughter has eloped 
with a spendthrift and a vagabond. Two such 
calamities could scarcely be expected simulta- 
neously to happen in one family, and that family, 
too, connected with the Christian Church; and 
yet I write from actual observation. Whence 
has arisen this twofold calamity? From the 
depravity of her children:certainly; but there 
exists a prior cause—her own neglect of proper 
maternal training and example, the inculcation 
of truth and honesty, and the enforcement of 
correct habits and associations, Many parents 
are perpetually complaining of disobedient chil- 
dren, perverse and wicked children, apparently 
unconscious of the fact, that they have been 
formers of their children’s principles and habits, 
and that, in general, children are just what 
their parents make them. It is true that the 
most careful training is not always successful; 
cases of perverseness and depravity sometimes 
occur in which youthful disobedience is seen 
breaking through all the fences of parental 
authority; yet, as a general rule, the proverb 
is borne out by fact—‘ train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.” 

“What a world of trouble this is!” So said 
another mother only yesterday, as she sank 
into a chair almost exhausted with the constant 
strain upon her life of a rude, undisciplined 
group of her own children. She is one of those 
persons who seem never to have the power of 
saying no to their children, or if they say it, 
the children have learned full well, that if they 
persist in urging their will, by teasing or cry- 
ing, they will be sure to conquer. I was in- 
viled to dine at this house, the home of a 
respectable farmer. He was the father of four 
fine, healthy-looking children, but unfortunately 
his wife was of the class just referred to. The 
dinner was served up in a rather superior style; 
but no sooner were we seated, than a scene of 
clamor and altercation ensued, which at once 
put an end toall peaceand enjoyment. “Mamma, 
I will have this!” “Mamma, I widl have that!” 
was uttered in the most clamorous manner by 
each child. The father seemed afraid to inter- 
fere, for he was silent. The mother tried to 
soothe them with soft words, but in vain. To 
one she said, “My dear, you must wait till 
your turn comes.” “But I can’t, I won't,” 
was the reply; “serve me now.” To a second 


who was crying out for pudding, she said, 


“ Fie, fie, Johnny! you must have a little meat 
first, and then pudding afterward.” “No, no, 
mamma,” he replied, “I don’t want any meat; 





I’ll have some pudding.” To a third who was 
trying to reach some delicacy on the table, the 
soft remonstrance was addressed, ““O, Mary 
Mary, you know you should not do so.” 

Alas! she might as well have spoken to the 
winds; still the children persisted. The mother 
threatened what she would do, if they were not 
good; but they knew well they had nothing to 
fear, they had only to persevere to conquer, 
and so they did. Peace was purchased by 
yielding to their requests; and various apologies 
were made for their bad behavior, which only 
seemed to excite pity for the weak and blinded 
mother. Peace, however, was but of short 
duration; for presently the cry arose from 
several voices, while as many plates were pro- 
truded at the same time, “Mamma, I want 
some more.” Of course the demand was yielded 
to, again and again, till all the children were 
gorged. Thus for want of a proper exercise of 
authority on the part of the parents, their 
house was rendered a constant scene of confu- 
sion, the poor husband was made glad to escape 
from a home of such discomfort, the poor wife 
was worn out and exhausted, and even a social 
dinner was little better than a scene of strife, 
clamor, and confusion, from which I was glad 
to escape, carrying away with me a sad impres- 
sion of the daily miseries existing in the house- 
hold, and of the calamitous results that must 
follow such misrule in future life. 

Wherever such a system, or rather want of 
system, prevails in the hovsehold, there can be 
nothing but misery at home, and the after con- 
sequences must be most mischievous, if not 
ruinous. The same fatal consequences may be 
expected to follow in those families where the 
children are spoiled by a want of agreement 
between the father and mother in their method 
of government, or in that other case, of which 
I have seen several examples, where parents 
adopt the foolish notion that children ought 
not to be controlled lest their genius be 
cramped! This error prevails more especially 
in the higher classes of society. Lord North, 
the father of the celebrated Charles James Fox, 
was one who thought that all restrictions upon 
youth fetter the mind; he would not, therefore, 
permit his son to be contradicted or opposed. 
The following story is well authenticated: The 
boy one day entered his father’s library at a 
time when he was preparing some dispatches 
of earnest importance. After looking at them 
a few minutes he said, “ Father, I’ve a good 
mind to throw the ink over these papers.” 
“No,” said the father, “you must not do it, 
for they are of great importance, and must be | 
dispatched early in the morning.” “But I will 
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throw it,” was the reply; “ it will be such fun.” 
And so he did, and the patient, it ought to be 
said, foolish father, without reproof, or censure, 
quietly proceeded to repair the mischief, by re- 
writing the blotted papers, a task which occu- 
pied him the whole night. 

Whether Fox was really indebted to this 
unbounded license for his superior genius will 
admit of doubt; there can be none, however, as 
to its influence on his moral character, for if 
he must be ranked with the most intellectual 
men of his day, so he must also be classed with 
the most dissipated and profligate. In this 
instance, and many others of a corresponding 
character, there is at least the show of reason 
for the indulgence; the license allowed is the 
result of principle, though erroneous and mis- 
taken; the development of the mind is the plea. 
In our own country the principle manifests 
itself in that desire, or at least willingness, to 
see developed in our children a sort of bold, 
independent, and self-reliant spirit, character- 
istic of American youth, but which so easily 
dégenerates into insolence, self-conceit, and in- 
subordination. But there are multitudes of 
cases in which no principle is involved, but in 
which the children are left to pursue their way 
uncurbed, like wild asses’ colts, with which 
neither principle,nor reason have any thing to 
do. Ignorance, indolence, negligence, blind, fool- 
ish fondness, are some of the leading causes; and 
the result is just what may be expected, the 
children grow up wayward, rebellious, and self- 
willed; the vicious propensities of their nature 
grow with their growth, and strengthen with 
their strength; so that, as they reach maturity, 
they become idle, disorderly, intemperate, the 
very pests of society, and thorns in the flesh 
of their parents. 

Without discipline there can be no proper 
training. Discipline is necessary not only to 
the order, but to the very being of society. A 
State without laws and judges would soon come 
to destruction. The will of every villain would 
be his law, and the happiness of the community 
would be sacrificed to the vices of individuals. 
A family is a state in miniature; and its welfare 
can not be maintained unless its members are 
under salutary government, and are taught 
proper subjection to the guardians of their 
tender years, Children all possess willful, way- 
ward natures, and if left to grow unchecked, 
like trees left to run wild, they will bring 
forth sour aud bitter fruit, or, like mere ani- 
mals, they will show little more than their 
vicious natures, and the first on whom the 
deeds of these vicious natures will recoil in a 
flood of bitterness and sorrow will be their 





own parents, Sut I am gliding into an essay 
on the training of children, which I must 
reserve for another title and another number. 
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THE WINE-CUP AND THE SPRING. 





BY AVANELLE L. HOLMES, 





A MAIDEN stood in a princely hall, 
Where guests were gatbered in proud array, 
And 't was lovingly said by each and all 
That never was maiden more fair and gay. 
She took in her jeweled fingers fair 
A brimming goblet of gleaming wine, 
And smilingly said, as she held it there, 
“ Was ever a cup so rare as mine? 
Come drink with me and you shall see 
How 't will make your hearts grow wild with glee, 


9” 


For what is so rare as wine? 


And one who sighed for the maiden’s love— 
One in whose smile her heart was light— 
Whispered soft words as he bent above 
And quaffed the wine so rare and bright. 
“'T is fine, indeed,” he softly said, 
“ How could it be else in hands so fair?” 
And he quaffed again the wine so red, 
But death and sorrow were lurking there; 
And choking tears, and horrid fears, 
Blighted the young bride’s wedded years 
Because of the gleaming wine. 
A maiden stooped by a gushing spring 
And gathered its spray in her rosy palm, 
Then turned the pearly drops to fling 
O’er her lover's brow so smooth and calm. 
And she said, “‘ My darling, you know we've read 
How the bright wine gleams in the golden bowl, 
But, O! I would rather see you dead 
Than to have the Wine Demon ctrse your soul! 
But drink with me and you shall see 
How sweet is my fountain”—she laughed for glee— 
“'Tis more rare than the rarest wine.” 


And she dipped again her rosy palm, 
And raised the drops to his smiling lips 
While the breeze swept by like a breath of balm, 
And swayed the willow’s golden tips. 
“Your fountain is sweet indeed, my bird,” 
He said, and bent to kiss her cheek; 
“ And your hand”—she checked the coming word, 
And sang ere he his thought could speak— 
“The gleam of the stream through the lily’s leaves, 
And the dripping of rain-drops from the eaves 
Is more beautiful than wine.” 


“ We will drink together,” he said, and smiled, 
“Of this laughing, leaping, healthful spring: 
You shall be happy as bird or child, 
And I shall be proud as a very king. 
Let the wine-cup gleam in lordlier halls, 
We will envy not those who quaff its foam, 
While the tinkling sound of waterfalls 
Makes cheery music so near our home.” 
Years have gone by, they still are gay, 
Their children by the fountain play, 
Uncursed by the spell of wine. 
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BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 





NUMBER II. 


r was early in the evening of the next day 
when Annie Lincoln entered her aunt’s 
room. “I have come for my second lesson, 
auntie,” she said. “I have been thinking over 
the first one all day, so you see it was not 
thrown away upon me. But although I have 
carefully laid up all your practical inferences 
for future use, I am too much interested in 
your story to digest them now. Please tell me 
where you went to from that little jail of a 
home. Don’t frown, auntie, I will not again 
miscall any of your paradises.” 

“We went to a distant inland town in an- 
other State. It was a rather important station, 
in an aristocratic community, whose prejudices 
I was in hourly danger of offending, and so I 
was constantly subject to reproof. In the Win- 
ter I wore thick boots, which were not fashion- 
able then, and I so shocked the moral sense of 
the people by appearing in Church wearing a 
warm hood, that a committee of ladies called to 
remonstrate. When I bought a codfish at a 
grocer’s it seemed to me the most natural and 
reasonable thing in the world to carry it home. 
The colored woman who washed for me was a 
devoted Christian, whose deep experience shamed 
my shallow piety, and I invited her to tea 
without dreaming that harm could result from 
so simple a courtesy. My next-door neighbor 
was, I could see, her own kitchen maid, and, 
in the mornings, I often met her at the well 
which we used in common, and formed a toler- 
ably-pleasant acquaintance with her there, in 
spite of her slatternly dress and unbrushed 
hair. She made a formal call on us about 
once a quarter, appearing in her ‘Sunday’s 
best,’ bonnet and all, and ringing the front 
door bell to gain admittance. I could not 
think of putting myself to a similar trouble on 
her account, 

“Then we dined at twelve instead of one, 
which happened to be the genteel hour. We 
were used to getting hungry about noon, and 
hunger appeared to me a very silly sensation 
to bear when there was plenty of food in the 
house. In cold weather I did not try to warm 
the parlor, but received my visitors in my 
pleasant kitchen. I always liked a clean kitchen 
with a brightly-polished cooking-stove, and the 
faint lingering smell of the cooking that makes 
one feel as if there was something to eat in 
the house. So in various ways I became un- 
popular, but my husband fortunately was not 





blamed for the follies of his wife. 1 am sure 
the people liked him. I am not sure that they 
did not pity him, too. How he used to laugh 
when I hinted that!” 

“TI dare say this place was counted among 
the desirable ones.” 

“It held a sort of middle position. It was 
mostly owing to its aristocratic tendencies that 
it held any place in the estimation of the 
Church. How it ever happened to be a Meth- 
odist charge I can not say. The very air 
seemed to be full of proprieties. There was a 
constant effort,.made to tone down our denom- 
inational peculiarities so as to prevent any 
unseemly outbreak of religious feeling.” 

“You were not sorry to leave them then?” 

“No. It was just getting out of a strait- 
jacket. Freedom of thought or action was a 
capital offense. I was glad to avail myself of 
your bugbear, Annie; namely, moving-time. I 
was really homesick for change and liberty. 
We found both; the first to such an amazing 
degree that we seemed to be truly moving out 
of the little end of the horn.” 

“T am glad of it. This variety is pleasant to 
chat about, whatever it may have been to ex- 
perience it. Please go on.” 

“Have you any skill in mental picture mak- 
ing? Especially in the chiaro’ oscuro that 
makes up a home? Imagine a small cottage 
of six little rooms, perched upon a sand-hill, 
without a tree or a shrub near it for a shade, 
and no blinds to shut out the sun. Of these 
six rooms we thankfully succeeded in hiring 
three, after six weeks’ search for a tenement to 
live in. These we had to furnish somehow, for 
the society owned no furniture. So you see 
we were in luck in having but three rooms to 
furnish. 

“There were scarcely a dozen Church members 
in the place—I mean Methodist Church mem- 
bers. There was a large Presbyterian church 
which was amply sufficient to accommodate all 
who attended church; and when I tell you that 
it would have been about as easy to get up a 
Fourth of July celebration in Winter as to 
hold a class meeting, you will understand that 
it was no hankering after our peculiar church 
privileges that brought about our appointment 
there. We used to believe then that Provi- 
dence exercised a special oversight in regard 
to the stationing of the preachers, but if there 
was any thing of that kind about our appoint- 
ment there, it must have been one of the 
‘hidden purposes’ that I used to hear so much 
about in my young days. 

“You will wonder where our support came 
from. It was a rather puzzling thought to us 
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at first, but it had been understood all along 
by the people that my husband was to teach 
the select school—‘ The Academy,’ it was called. 
The Conference authorities had been duly ap- 
prised that it would be of no use to send a 
preacher to the place unless he was qualified 
to teach ‘The Academy.’ My husband, as you 
know, was a fine classical scholar, and had won 
an enviable reputation in college for his various 
attainments. These were to be made useful 
now. The school became popular; pupils came 
from the adjacent towns, and he had the pleas- 
ure of teaching nearly every thing comprised 
in a college course. 

“Pastoral visiting was of course out of the 
question. But there was plenty of preaching 
to do. Besides his two sermons in the village 
church, he was expected to preach every Sab- 
bath evening in a school-house about two miles 
from home. He had only the Saturdays to get 
up sermons in. It was rather a busy year for 
him.” 

“ Busy! 
do?” 

“OQ, I took boarders for one thing—students 
from out of town. We managed to spare one 
of the three rooms, as my husband had no 
time for study, except in the evenings, when 
we all studied fogether. In the day-time I 
spent whatever leisure I could get in learning 
music, so as to be able to teach it. I had no 
teacher, and it was awkward work at first. 
And it was so wearisome to both soul and 
body to practice over and over the same exer- 
cise. It was two years before I could teach, 
but I have found it a pleasant way to earn 
money. 

“T must tell you a little more about that 
station. My husband’s position as a teacher 
brought him into contact with the best families 
in the place, and there were not a few culti- 
vated people among them. Scarcely a day 
passed without a call from some of them, and 
with many we became intimate enough to 
invite them to join our little evening circle 
around the cooking-stove. ‘Their invitations 
my husband had no leisure to accept, but I 
very often accompanied them in their drives 
about the country, which was the loveliest re- 
gion, save one, that my eyes ever saw.” 

“Were you happy then, auntie?” 

“Yes. Those days are full of brightness as 
I look back. Only it was there that my hus- 
band’s robust health was first shaken. He was 
overtasked. When I hear a minister complain 
of weariness when he has but two sermons a 
week to write, and has warm active Church 
mer.bers to back up his efforts, that time comes 


I should think so. What did you 





back to me. I see my husband toiling early 
and late, and still getting leisure to study and 
to help me in my studies also. And, knowing 
that a little more ‘cheek’ on his part would 
have given him worldly position and a true 
appreciation, I could hardly bear the knowledge 
that he died comparatively unknown, did I not 
also remember how much he quietly accom- 
plished that will never be forgotten above. 
God keeps the record of his servants, and our 
humblest services are often the greatest in his 
sight.” 

“Were there any conversions?” 

“ Not while we remained there. But directly 
afterward there was one of those powerful re- 
vivals which sometimes revolutionize whole com- 
munities. And many oi the converts attributed 
their first interest in the subject of personal 
religion to the faithful sermons that my hus- 
band preached to them. Ah, how steadily but 
unpretendingly he used to work for Christ! 
If he had left me millions of gold I should not 
have been so rich as I am with this knowledge, 
that hour by hour, to the utmost of his power, 
he was faithful.” 

“Where did you go next? 
it then so pleasant a place?” 

“Tt was called a very desirable appointment. 
There was scarcely one on the district that had 
a higher reputation. The presiding elder told 
my husband that he was so highly favored, 
partly to offset the privations endured in our 
last parish. ‘They ’re real old-fashioned Meth- 
odists,’ he said. ‘You must not be frightened 
if they shout when you are preaching.’ Well, 
we found an apparently prosperous Church, with 
plenty of money, and willing to give the pastor 
his share of it.” 

“Tt must have been a refreshing change for 
you. I hope Charles will always be favored 
with such fields to cultivate.” 

“Do you? We had not been in the place an 
hour before we found that our people had a full 
sense of the honor conferred on any minister 
who was set over them. Set.wnder them, would 
be more proper, for here was a whole com- 
munity heartily despising all book learning 
and refinement, and honestly belieying that 
ignorance was a necessary adjunct of religion. 
‘None o’ your college doings for us,’ said one 
of the stewards to my husband. ‘Give us the 
Holy Ghost. That is good enough for us.’ I 
was never in a place where the pure doctrine 
of holiness of heart was so perverted. I should 
think that half of the Church openly professed 
to be sanctified, but no one expected us to 
witness a like confession of faith. It was con- 
sidered morally impossible for a ‘ college-learned’ 
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man to attain to the possession of that heavenly 
grace. And the wife of such a man was not 
worth a thought any way. Do you think we 
did not sigh for the hard work and pleasant 
friends left behind us? It is a long time ago, 
and the place is so changed for the better that 
it will be difficult for it to recognize this picture 
of itself.” 

“T am glad of that. 
not truly called ‘old-fashioned Methodists. 

“No. The early Methodists have left us no 
such record. No one has more strongly recom- 
mended diligent application to study than Mr. 
Wesley. But there are people still living who 
consider noise and animal excitement essential 
to Methodism. My husband was despised for 
his intellectual training, and also for the calm 
instructive sermons that were delivered in a 
rational manner, and not shouted out as if his 
audience were in the next town. The manage- 
ment of the prayer and class meetings was 
never left in his hands at all. Souls were too 
precious to run such a risk. Ah, my dear, I 
can give you no idea of those meetings. You 
will never in these days be likely to get into 
any like them.” 

“Were they so noisy?” 

“Noisy! The word don’t express it. It was 
utterly impossible to get a hearing for any 
single voice. When it was my turn to speak 
in a class meeting I have stood in my place 
silently, and no one has suspected that my 
voice did not help to swell the uproar. I used 
to feel so ashamed to meet sensible people.” 

“T am glad it was so long ago. I hope a 
spirit of forgetfulness pervades the place.” 

“It has changed as much as any village in 
New England. Twenty years have passed, and 
none of those self-complacent apostles of a bois- 
terous theology remain. They are not all dead, 
but the schoolmaster has been into that region, 
and fanaticism has retired before the light of 
knowledge.” 

“ How long did you remain there?” 

“Only a year. We were glad enough to go, 
and the people were sharers in our joy. Never 
was there a more delightful unanimity of feel- 
ing exhibited on any subject. Every body was 
willing to help us pack up; and that there 
might be no delay in the work, ready-cooked 
provisions fairly poured in upon us. Like the 
rich man we fared sumptuously every day, but 
we differed from him in that we were going 
out of in’tead of into a place of torment. 

“ After these days we had two quiet years in 
one of the sweetest of New England villages. 
It was in truth an earthly paradise. How 


often do | recall that pretty cottage-parsonage, 
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and the intelligent circle of Christian friends 
that used to gather around us! Friends who 
loved books and prized mental culture, and yet 
were sensitively alive to all the interests of the 
Church. Had we come to them from more 
agreeable associations we might have found a 
sameness in the scarcely varied routine of our 
daily experience, but it contrasted refreshingly 
with the religious hurricane left behind us. 
Never in our lives had we been so shielded 
from discomfort. I am not sure that we did 
not at last tire of being so comfortable. A few 
disagreeables would have given a spice to what 
was simply soothing. 

“The next turn of the itinerant wheel trans- 
ported us to another beautiful home on the 
banks of a noble river, among the most charm- 
ing mountain scenery. Our house was covered 
with roses and hedged in by rare shrubs. The 
garden was shaded by fruit-trees, and crowding 
up close to the wall was a grove of forest-trees. 

The broad, beautiful river was, for me, the 
chief natural charm of the place. I was never 
tired of it. Whether sailing upon its bosom, 
or, from the shore, watching the progress of the 
great steamers and smaller crafts, it was always 
‘a thing of beauty.’ We used to spend whole 
days upon its clear waters, taking with us a 
lunch, my work-box, and the books that we 
happened to be using. We would row our 
boat up and down the river till we were tired 
of the exercise, and then go ashore and sit 
under the trees and work or study as inclina- 
tion prompted.” 

“But where was your church? I suppose 
there was a human interest somewhere in this 
lovely place.” 

“Yes. But there was so little chance for 
pastoral labor that I scarcely ever recall the 
people when thinking of the place. Nearly the 
entire community were factory operatives, and 
the owner of the mills was not a resident of 
the place. Even the little children worked in 
the factory from early day till eight o’clock in 
the evening. Poor little things! They used 
to come in sometimes after their late supper 
and ask me to play a tune for them, but they 
would drop asleep in their chairs from fatigue 
while I was playing. 

“ The population of a factory village is always 
floating out and in. There seemed to be a new 
congregation every Sabbath, and it was prin- 
cipally made up of young girls, gayly dressed, 
and careless of religious observances. You see 
there could be no succession of efforts to benefit 
individuals.” 

“IT do n’t understand how there happened to 
be Methodist preaching there.” 
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“O! that is easily explained. There was no 
particular preference for Methodism over any 
other denomination, but the owners of the mills 
judged it proper to supply religions services of 
some kind, as there was no regular preaching 
within a number of miles. I think it was just 
a question of expense without regard to ortho- 
doxy; and the free salvation preached by the 
Methodists costing less than any other, why, 
the Methodists had it.” 

“ Auntie!” 

“ Well?” ; 

“Do you know that you have never men- 
tioned the singing in any of your Churches? 
People think more of the choi: than of the 
minister here.” 

“Well, our singing in that place was purely 
congregational, and consisted of one part, so- 
prano. Once in a while a venturesome mascu- 
line voice was heard grumbling an undertone, 
but not often.” 

“What did you do for society?” 

“We had very little. If a knock at the door 
was heard, we were sure that it was a visitor 
from out of town or a peddler.” 

“Did you like it?” 

“Pretty well. Only it seemed a break into 
our regular working life. Yet I can not say 
that it was lost time. No time is that, if it be 
honestly improved to the best of one’s power. 
But there was little apparent good that resulted 
from our irregular efforts. There were indica- 
tions of religious interest at times, and then we 
held extra meetings, commencing them at nine 
o'clock, after the factory hours, Occasionally we 
were cheered by one or two conversions, but 
the converts were soon scattered to other places. 
After all these years I often hear from some of 
them. They remain faithful; and so you see 
that even those seemingly hopeless labors were 
not in vain in the Lord. In the world to come, 
when we can look at such things with purely 
spiritual eyes, it may appear that the time 
which we counted so nearly lost was the most 
fruitful in good results. We can not tell.” 

“Auntie, I want to ask one question which 
has been on the tip of my tongue ever so many 
times during your history. Were you never 
discouraged?” 

“No. I was constitutionally hopeful. Then 
my husband’s natural temperament was despond- 
ing. So you see it became my daty to find out 
the real brightness in our daily lot, and to 
ignore its trials. This habit became a second 
nature to me, and it did me this good service: 
it showed me how light were the afflictions 
which were so greatly outnumbered by mercies. 
But, my dear, you must remember that then 











no real sorrow had befallen me. My mother 
and husband were living. One has little excuse 
for being sorrowful while the best treasures of 
life are spared to tltem. And certainly I could 
not find it in my heart to hang my harp upon 
the willows in so lovely a place. A climb to 
some of the green hill-tops, and a glance down 
the river to the white sails ever losing them- 
selves in the distance on the sound, were surer 
specifics for the cure, or rather prevention, of 
low spirits than all the medicines ever known 
to quack pharmacy.” 

“It must have been hard to leave so charm- 
ing a spot.” 

“Yes. The river seemed like a familiar friend. 
So did the mountains and trees. The quiet 
cove at the foot of the hills, framed in with 
forest foliage, was such a picture as I had often 
imaged to myself when building my air-castles 
in youth. My fairest dreams had never repre- 
sented any thing lovelier. In the Summer 
moonlight evenings we used to sing and time 
the music to the dip of the oars, as we turned 
our boat homeward from the river’s current 
and the companionship of other voyagers, and 
came upon the silent glassy waters of the cove. 
That was home to us. And every nook of the 
cozy cottage was home. The vines that I had 
trained, and the new shrubs that I had planted 
were all dear. Each had its pleasant associa- 
tion. Yes, I was sorry to move.” 

“T hope you broke down and had one good 
hearty cry like common mortals. It is bad 
enough to be a vagabond on the face of the 
earth, but it is worse to be contented in it. 
Seriously, auntie, did you not nearly break 
your heart this time?” 

“No. I comforted myself with thinking how 
pleasant it would be to find ourselves again 
surrounded with warm human sympathy. Like 
Crusoe, we tired of being sole monarchs of all 
we surveyed, or, in other words, of .having our 
paradise all to ourselves, The beautiful scenery 
and even the long leisure hours for study, dear 
as they were, could hardly compensate us for 
the want of congenial social intercourse. We 
wanted friends to enjoy it all with us. But I 
can not tell you any more to-night. You must 
come again to-morrow if you will hear the con- 
clusion of the whole mdtter.” 

“T shall be here without fail. And, auntie, 
please put a pin where we leave off.” 


——_@———— 


Homitity is the first lesson we learn from 
reflection, and self-distrust, the first proof we 
give of having obtained a knowledge of our- 
selves. 
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THE INDIAN MISSION FIELD OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


BY BISHOP THOMSON, 


FIRST PAPER. 


UR mission field in Hindustan lies between 
the 25th and 30th parallels of North lati- 
tude. It is chiefly in the plain of the Ganges, 
though it crosses the Terai, and embraces a 
part of the lower spurs of the great chain of 
mountains on the north, Westward and south- 
ward, it is bounded by the Sacred River, which 
issuing from a chasm in the Himalayas at 
Hurdwar, proceeds, first southward, then south- 
eastward, to the Delta. Through this district, 
in a south-eastern course, flow the Goomtee, 
the Gogra, the Saee, the Ramgunga, and the 
Raptee. Our field extends from east to west, 
400 miles, and from north to south, nearly 150 
niles, 

With the exception of the jungle and a por- 
tion of the hills beyond, it is all arable, and is 
the richest soil in India; consisting mainly of a 
rich alluvial mold, and containing gold in some 
localities, and saltpeter and lime in others. The 
climate during the months of November and 
December, when I was there, was delightful. 
The sun rose day after day without a cloud, 
marched up to the zenith and down to the ho- 
rizon undimmed, and set with promise of a 
brilliant dawn, No where did I ever see Aurora 
unbar the gates of the East on goodlier hinges, 
or spread beauty over the landscape with more 
gentleness and serenity. Indeed, the blue sky, 
the green earth, the gay gardens, the many- 
colored fields ripening to the harvest, the man- 
go groves alive with playful monkeys, the or- 
chards displaying their variegated fruits beneath 





but it is that they may escape the corrupting 
influences of the social and religious life of the 
East rather than the enervating effect of its cli- 
mate. At Benares, our hostess, though born in 
India, is healthy, remarkably fair, and blessed 
with offspring as promising as herself. At Luk- 
empore we met @ native of English parentage 
who would compare favorably with European 
ladies in all respects, At Allahabad, our host- 
ess, of English stock and Indian birth, has thir- 
teen vigorous children, and is so healthy, beau- 
tiful, and vivacious, that one might suppose she 
may be the mother of thirteen more. We met 
with many soldiers in India who were in good 
health, and though anxious to return to England, 
this was rather because they were weary of 
military life than tired of the country. 

It is well to note that the mission field is not 
exclusively in the plain of the Ganges, but em- 
braces some hill territory. This affords an op- 


| portunity for those missionaries who have been 





dark-green foliage festooned with the plumage | 


of Oriental birds, and the still warm air, sweet 
with a thousand perfumes, reminded me of Par- 
adise itself. True, this is the best season of the 


year. There are periods—July to November— | 


when warm rains almost incessantly fall; and 
others—March to June—when dusty and sultry 
winds blow from the west, or damp ones, laden 
with the malaria of Bengal or Assam, from the 
east, and when constitutions accustomed to 
more temperate latitudes languish; but with 
proper precautions and appropriate comforts, 
even these seasons may he safely passed. The 


thermometer rarely rises above 112° Far. Many | 
Europeans in health and vigor are found here, | 


and many Caucasians, well developed and act-. 


ive, both in body and mind, claim this fair | 


region as their native land. The children of the 
English are usually sent home to be educated, 


| 


exhausted by the climate of the lowlands to 
renovate .themselves without surceasing from 
their labors. Our field contains two choice 
spots for Sanitaria; namely, Naine Tal and 
Pouri. The former is built around a lake six 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, in & 
mountain basin on which magnificent peaks cast 
their shadows. Looking up when the morning 
is moist, you may see their summits putting on 
their misty hoods as a judge puts on his pow- 
dered wig, or ascending an eminence you may 
look down and see the clouds below you en- 
compassing the mountain bosom like a girdle. 
Around the picturesque lake of pure water, 
with fish in its caves and fowl on its surface, 
runs a grayeled road, on part of which is a 
bazar. 

From the shore up the mountain sides, wher- 
ever the situation. is favorable for building, rise 
palatial residences in European style, though 
modified to adapt them to a warm climate. 
Thither English officers and their families re- 
sort in the hot season, and find a bracing air, 
a charming scenery, and facilities for swim- 
ming, racing, boating, hunting, fishing, cricket, 
and other athletic amusements, Ladies may 
ride around the lake on fleet horses, or taking 
a joupan visit to the mountain gorges, or by 
an ascent of five miles reach the top of Chini, 
and after looking down six thousand feet to the 
lake, or nine thousand to the plains, may, by 
walking a short distance over a grassy plat- 
form, look up fourteen thousand to the snowy 
range of the Himalayas, stretching half round 
the horizon in a vast amphitheater, rising to 
the heavens as if te suppert the throne of the 
Almighty, and inclosing within their semicircle 
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a fiell of mountains of lower elevation, up 
whose sides climb the yew, the holly, the pine, 
and the cedar, here and there creeping up the 
crevices nearly to the cold granite tops. 

Should the company linger till evening, they 
will pause in their descent to mark the shadows 
east by the mountains upon dne another, and 
the pink tints of such slopes as are exposed to 
the setting sun, and to ride in those chariots of 
God, the clouds, as they rise from the valleys, 
but not to reach the peaks covered with eternal 
snow. Earth has no spot better fitted to invig- 
orate both body and mind. Here we should 
build a spacious house for our missionaries, that 
thither, while weary pilgrims of the plain, they 
may cast their longing eyes, and there may 
tune their divine harps when they are unstrung. 

Our field is as fruitful as it is fair. It pro- 
duces wheat, maize, barley, grain, various spe- 
cies of dahl, bajra, peas, beans, mustard seed, 
from which oil is made, the castor-oil bean, til, 
rice, cotton, indigo, and opium. Several vege- 
tables have been introduced from Europe, such 
as the tomato and potato. The fruits are nu- 
merous, healthful, and luscious, among which 
are the mango, the guava, the banana, the plan- 
tain, the tac, the lime, the pumalo, the tama- 
rind, the custard apple, the pine-apple, the 
apricot, the plum, the pear, the peach, the 
orange, the muskmelon, the water-melon, the 
pomegranate. Small fruits, such as grapes, 
raspberries, and strawberries, abound. In the 
lowlands we find the bamboo, and in the for- 
ests the sissoo, toon, beech, sycamore, chestnut, 
acacia, oak, pepul, nim, saul, and various spe- 
cies of palm, while here and there we see the 
sandal shed its odors, and the banyan spread 
its ample arms and arches. 

The shrubs are numerous, and many, such as 
the box, the mandy, the cactus, and the jait, 
are used for hedges. The flowers most common 
are the balsam, the convolvulus, the heart’s- 
ease, the mimosa, the fuchsia, the amaranth, the 
wax-flower, and the aloe. Roses are found all 
the year, and marigolds are extensively culti- 
vated, as they are used in the temples, both to 
adorn the worshipers and to be cast upon the 
shrines. An mal life abounds. Of the horse, 
you may meet with the tatoo, the mule, the 
Caubul steed, a fine creature; the Australian, a 
large one; the Arabian, a fleet one, though the 
climate will not allow any of them to be used, 
except very moderately. The animals chiefly 
empleyed for draft are the ox, of Tartary, and 
the buffalo. The elephant is used by those who 
ean afford them. Near the cities may be seen 
donkeys, in iong lines, with panniers upon their 





| persons to the square mile. 
| belong io the late kingdom of Oude, the prov- 
backs; camels in droves, laden with the traffic © 


of the West, and tied by ropes extending from 
the tail of one to the nose of the next. Now 
and then a swift camel may be seen with a 
skillful rider upon his back, carrying express 
messages from camp to camp, at the rate of ten 
miles an hour and a hundred a day. Sheep fol- 
low their shepherds to the plain, and goats of 
great variety range the mountains; swine, lean 
and lank, are driven from gutter to gutter by 
swineherds, now, as in the Savior’s time, deemed 
the lowest of mankind; the shepherd dog is 
with the flock, and the mastiff at the door; the 
mongoose seizes the snake, as he moves through 
the grass; jackals, foxes, porcupines, and hares 
start from the thicket; the wild elephant and 
boar, roused by the passing dhooley, and alarmed 
by the sight of the musaleh and the shout of the 
coolies, rush from the jungle; the wolf often 
enters the village and carries off an aged person 
or stray child; the leopard leaps upon his un- 
suspecting victim; the tiger watches by rock or 
stream for the passing pilgrim; the bear, black, 
brown, or white, according to elevation, ranges 
the mountains; eagles perch upon the peaks; 
vultures fight over the carcasses of city or field; 
cranes, storks, swans, ducks, and kingfishers 
are seen by the streams; parrots and peacocks 
adorn the groves; quails and partridges run 
through the heather; cocks crow before the 
door; geese cackle at the barn; and crows 
hover over the fields or alight upon the half- 
burned bodies floating down the rivers. Fishes 
swarm the streams, and crocodiles and sharks 
watch at their mouths; worms spin their silk, 
or distill their lac; musketoes sting the unwary 
traveler; locusts devastate large tracts of coun- 
try; while white ants honeycomb the cutcha 
walls, tunnel beams and rafters, consume car- 
pets and books, literally destroying houses and 
consuming their furniture. A banker, who had 
a large deficit, charged it to profit and loss 
account, saying that the ants had eaten up 
his missing bags of silver, though the stock- 
holders were rather incredulous on the subject. 
It is astonishing that such little creatures can 
do such mischief. They are small, soft, gelati- 
nous, and the birds devour them by the thou- 
sand, as if they were masses of jelly, and yet 
there is scarcely a beam—unless it be of sal 
timber—or a wall through which they will not 
make their passage. They often push their 
march through solid columns of burnt brick. 
But it is time to speak of the noblest animal. 
The population of our field is set down at fif- 
teen niillions, or about two hundred and fifty 
Politically they 


ince of Rchileund, the native state of Ram- 
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pore and the hill provinces of Ghurwall and 
Kumaon. They are of black color, graceful 
forms, straight hair, and Caucasian features. 
Physically they are handsomer than the tribes 
of the Deccan, and stronger-than the Bengalese 
or the Madrassese; morally they are braver, 
prouder, more warlike than all, consisting largely 
of the Rohillas and Rajpoots, tribes noted for 
their daring and prowess, and having among 
them a considerable number of Mohammedans, 
a people every-where distinguished both for 
energy and arrogance. Both Rohillas and Mus- 
sulmans entered the country sword in hand, and 
though subdued, have not been conquered. The 
long conflict between the Talookdars and the 
cultivators of this region trained both to arms, 
and made most of them professional robbers. 

From this quarter chiefly the British ob- 
tained the Sepoys, with which they filled up 
the lines of the Bengal army. There are over 
a million of people in the district of Roy 
Bareilly, and only one large town in it. This 
fact is attributed to the circumstance that under 
Mohammedan rule this part of the country was 
inhabited by a tribe from which the king’s 
troopers were taken. It was comparatively law- 
less, and it rendered both life and property 
insecure, so that a few years ago it was dan- 
gerous to go even through the city unarmed. 

The people of the hills are industrious, prov- 
ident, and happy. Every man seems to have 
his wife, and cow, and little plot of land, gen- 
erally three acres. In the cold season they go 
down to the plains with their flocks, furniture, 
and families, and engage in some useful labor 
till the return of Spring. The women are often 
seen at the roadside bearing burdens upon their 
heads. I have seen them carrying stone from 
the quarries in this way. 

The civilization of our whole field is quite 
different from American. The houses are usu- 
ally mud or unburnt brick, the walls rising six 
or seven feet above the rocf to form an inclosed 
court for the women, whigh is protected during 
the rains by a temporary covering of bamboo. 
The floors are of earth, and the rooms are 
without ceiling. We often find a court in the 
rear of the habitation, where the goats and 
cattle find refuge at night, the cooks prepare 
the meals, and the family sleep during the hot 
season, safe from wolves, who avoid walls, fear- 
ing traps inside. : 

Some of the farmers have low walls, or fences 
made of mud, or hedges, but usually they have 
no inclosures. A sort of crate on four high 
poles overlooks each plantation, and here sits 
a watchman with a long whip to frighten off 
intruders, whether biped or quadruped, usually 





the former, as the flocks and herds are attended 
by their keepers, ‘I'he agricultural implements, 
plow, harrow, roller, wooden spade, axes, two 
inches by four, sharp-pointed hoe, sma‘! sickle, 
and grass-cutter, are usually of the rudest kind. 
The plow merely scratches the ground, and the 
harrow is often only the branch of a tree, though 
the earth is frequently prepared for the seed 
with a spade. Fertilizers and rotation of crops 
are rarely employed. Stock is kept to only a 
limited extent, as the religious prejudices of 
the people prevent the use of animal food. The 
ordure of field and stable, strange to say, is 
used either for fuel or sacred purposes. The 
lower classes will eat mutton and fowl when 
they can obtain it. The British are slowly 
introducing improvements; the labor of man is, 
however, too cheap to afford much encourage- 
ment to the introduction of machinery. Our 
missionaries once introduced an American plow, 
but the cattle could not draw it. No pumps 
or windlasses are used in the wells, the water 
is drawn either by human hand or by cattle. 
Women still sit at the mill, and the sound of 
the grinding is heard every morning. The grain 
is trodden out by oxen, and winnowed in large 
baskets, or in blankets shaken by men. Bur- 
dens are generally borne upon the head. In 
crossing the Jumna I saw hundreds, men; wo- 
men, and children, carrying earth upon their 
heads, in little baskets, to lay the foundations 
of the abutments. If you were to give them 
wheelbarrows they would probably use them 
in the same way. Freight is conveyed either 
in this manner or on bamboos, The bridges 
are pontoon, and the boats often wear canvas 
hewed out of seisam logs. By the institution 
of caste, laborers are so classified that every 
gentleman’s house needs a dozen servants or 
more. The bearer takes care of the house 
furniture and lamps; the kitmutgar buys and 
prepares the food; the musalche is a subordi- 
nate to the kitmutgar in the kitchen; the mater 
sweeps the floors and attends to the bath-rooms; 
the syce cares for the horse and drives it; the 
grass cutter provides for the stable, since no 
hay is made in India; the cheestee draws and 
carries the water; the dhoby washes the clothes; 
the durzee—tailor—makes and mends the gar- 
ments; the chokedar watches through the night 
the house and aviary; the aijah has charge of 
the nursery; the mettrannie is the chamber- 
maid, and the two punkah-wallahs pull the 
fans which are needed in the hot season, The 
above are all that are found in missionary fam- 
ilies, and of these the durzee and the punkah- 
wallah are not needed more than half the time. 
Should any think this force too great, let him 
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try it. But, in addition to these, rich Euro- 
pean families have a khansama or steward, a 
chuprasse or messenger, a dhai or wet nurse, 
and an extra bearer, aijah, cook, durzee, and 
from two to ten syces, according to the number 
of horses kept, making a staff of from twenty- 
three to thirty servants, besides the cbdolies 
necessary to bear the jaupon or the dhooley, 
when one goes where the roads do not admit 
of carriages. This staff is not, as we might 
suppose, ruinous. The wages are, per month, 
taking the servants in the above order, $2.50, 
$4, $3, $2, $2.50, $2, $2, $5.50, $2, $2, $4, $2, 
$1.50, amounting to $32; but as punkah-wal- 
lahs are not constantly needed, and as the syce 
is often grass cutter also, say $28. As these 
laborers support themselves, you perceive that 
their united cost is not equal to that of one 
hired girl among ‘us. 


—_———____——_ 


WIDOWED. 





BY MRS. L. B. CURTIS. 





TwiceE.have the snows their pitying shroud 
Above the sleeper flung; 
And Winter's storm, and Summer's cloud, 
In gentle dew or tempest loud, 
His silent couch o’erhung. 


I've lingered sadly by his bed, 

And thought what life must be, 
Sinee, with that dear and cherished head, 
Its opening flowers forever fled, 

And left its thorns for me. 


D! there are times when to my gaze, 
Come back with thrilling power 
Such pictures of those happy days, 
Touched with the rainbow-tinted rays 
_ As sunshine paints the flower! 


And life was, O, so passing sweet! 

I could not know the gloom, 
Swift-coming, as tht moments fleet 
Brought golden treasures to my feet, 

, To hide, alas! a tomb. 


I knew the boatman, pale and chill, 
Came oft with muffled oar; 
Left vacant chairs earth could not fill, 
And from the hearts that loved them still, 
Their dearest treasures bore. 


I saw this oft, yet drew my clasp 
More closely round my own; 
Three little links—love made them fast, 
Sure death would spare those links—alas! 
He claimed the dearest one. 


O! how in agony I prayed, 

“ This bitter lesson spare!’ 
Why should the wrathful, flaming blade, 
Before my Eden be arrayed, 

A life-long barrier there? 





But when at length the pearly gate 
Wide opened to his view, 

Revealed the glories of its state— 

The band of shinimg ones that wait— 
I caught its brightness too. 


Then o'er my stricken, anguished soul, 

1 felt a blessedness, 
As when, where wave and tempest rolled, 
The Savior’s gentle accents stole 

In whispered words of “ Peace.” 
And where we see not, hope is given, 

And patient, holy trust. 

The golden chain oft mourned as riven, 
Is only binding earth with heaven, 

And brighter than at first. 


——_»—__—_ 


THE NARROW VALE. 





BY MISS N. M. SHEPARD. 





PENT in a narrow vale, 
My life wears slowly on, 
While high gray summits rise 
And shut me from the sun. 


One faint and flickering sky 
Across my life is cast; 

And watching it I sigh 
Lest it, too, fade at last. 


Often I long to rise 
Above the mountains high, 
And cleave with rapid wing 
The depths of azure sky; 
To tread the hights of fame, 
The laurel crown to wear; 
Or, failing that, at last 
The martyr’s palm to bear. 


Set in this narrow vale 
Is work for me to do; 
The work is mighty, Lord! 
And workers all too few. 


No lofty task is mine, 
No shining path I tread; 
To cheer the fainting heart, 
To soothe the aching head. 


Within my narrow vale 
The cool graf shadows rest, 
And silvery fountains spring 
From lofty snow-crowned crest. 


Yet still my spirit longs 
For scenes of wider range; 
And still I vainly sigh 
For life of stir and change. 
Perchance some brighter day 
Upon my life may shine, 
When I shall leave this vale 
For hills and plains divine. 


Till then I labor here, 
My destined task fulfill, 
And bow my wayward heart 
Beneath the Father's will. 
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CONCERNING COURTEOUSNESS. 





BY MRS. JENNIE F. WILLING. 





| grremencny manners have not always been a 
passport to the confidence of good men. 
The flatterer, that “most dangerous of tame 
beasts,” has a soft address; hence, a soft address 
is an awakener of suspicion, The esthetic has 
been the bond-slave of evil passions, and the 
good have grown afraid of it. The exquisite 
culture of the Greeks and Romans became ef- 
feminacy, and invited the ruinous hordes of 
rugged Norsemen and agile Saracens. The prof- 
ligacy of the court of the first Charles drove 
the British people, with the Protector at their 
head, to tread out every thing beautiful they 
could lay hands upon. The polish of the cava- 
liers was succeeded by the studied roughness of 
the Roundheads. The sturdy Puritans tore 
away the vine whose leafage vailed the corrupt- 
ness of the social tree, leaving it, however, un- 
hurt in its bare ugliness—ready to spread again 
with tenfold vigor under the license of the 
Restoration. Good men, in their zeal to root 
up weeds, have fallen into the mistake of pluck- 
ing up the flowers with them. 

There is power in beauty. The noiseless sun- 
beams move the ponderous iron mass more 
than the wrench of the tornado. So harmonies 
of color, rhythm of movement, and melody of 
voice often take hold of the soul, with sufer 
strength than the iron grasp of reason, the grip 
of law, or the shock and roar of forces acknowl- 
edged mighty. Whatever has power in it 
should be purged of evil, receive Christian bap- 
tism, and be set to help on the right. The 
best of every thing belongs to God. Under the 
old typical law it was the firstlings and those 
without spot or blemish that were used for sac- 
rifice. Time will come when the best music 
need not be sought at the opera, the best art in 
pagan temples and Romish cathedrals, the best 
poetry in the service of Bacchus, Venus, and 
Mars. “The earth is Jehovah’s, and the full- 
ness thereof;” and the day is dawning when 
the long arrears are to be collected. The beau- 
tiful is to be unmanacled, and with the chrism 
of Christ upon its forehead be wedded to the 
good. As the race nears its maturity, it un- 
derstands that right and wrong lie back of the 
exterior. Chesterfieldian manners may gloss 
over black purposes, and so may sanctimonious 
boorishness. Blandness of address is no badge 
of badness. 

Courtesy is of practical use in every-day life. 
It is elastic, pliable. It eases the jolts of the 
rough, hard-going circumstances that are pest- 





ing us through the world—like the rubber 
pads upon the car-axles, or the spring-checks 
the brakemen use in stopping the train by lit- 
tles, and not with a jerk that would send the 
passengers flying through the windows or up 
through the roof. This is an out-of-joint world 
at best. We are burdened and weary. Cour- 
tesy lightens the burdens, medicines the weari- 
ness. Like fresh flowers, soft music, and cool- 
ing drinks in a sick room, it soothes if it does 
not heal. You are going home from your place 
of business. Things have gone wrong, and you 
are fretted and sore. You meet an acquaint- 
ance. He bows and smiles his ‘how do you 
do, sir?” with cheerful courteousness. A sim- 
ple act, to be sure. It cost him no noticeable 
effort, but it has dashed the sunshine in through 
your clouds, upon your overwrought nerves 
with a thrill of electric relief. Somehow that 
miserable business begins to untangle itself. 
You can see through it a little. Suppose you 
had met a surly boor, who would growl out a 
grum recognition. Without knowing why, you 
would have gone home heavier in heart to echo 
his surliness upon your tired wife and mischiey- 
ous boy. 

Much of our suffering is unreal. Like chil- 
dren shivering in the dark for fear of Indians, 
who are snug in camp beyond the Mississippi, 
we conjure up wraiths of possible trouble, and 
have the dark about us all a-mutter with dread 
may-happens. A nervous man’s note is pro- 
tested a dozen times in imagination, where it 
is once really in danger. Your child falls into 
the river twenty times in your fancy, and you 
suffer all the terror of his drowning except the 
certainty, while the little fellow is merrily mak- 
ing mud pies under the bank. We suffer keenly 
those unreal sorrows, just as certainly as the 
real. In these imaginary troubles, patient, 
kindly courtesy stimulates and strengthens the 
mind to more healthful action. And in great 
grief when the heart moans and gropes through 


| the dark and loneliness of the empty rooms, 


how the “small sweet courtesies of life” make 
us forget, for the moment, the numb aching of 
the woeful silence! 

Courtesy belongs to civilization. Among sav- 
ages its demands are met, in the main, if each 
man lets his neighbor’s scalp flourish unmo- 
lested, or if he keeps his tomahawk out of his 
brain. As men are cultured and the social net- 
work grows complicated and interjaced, cour- 
teousness keeps pace with the progress of so- 
ciety. Like “taste” and “style,” it has a right 
standard and a supercilious counterfeit. He 
who could upon no account forget to touch his 
hat to a lady, or give her those little attentions 
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that usually mark a well-bred man, and yet 
ean speak roughly to a pauper’s child, knows 
nothing of true politeness. Neither does she, 
who knows the rules of etiquette by heart, to 
advance the precise number of steps to receive 
a visitor, extend her hand with the exact curve 
that grace requires, bend her head just enough 
to a hair's breadth, and say the pretty pre- 
scribed nothings with faultless inflection, and 
yet can speak abruptly to her sewing girl, 
sharply to her children, or peevishly to her 
husband. 

Genuine politeness is from the heart. Its 
counterfeit is heartless. Heartless courtesies 
are like dead things, stirring with the galvanic 
mockery of life. The sensitive soul shudders 
under them as when cold worms crawl up n 
the flesh. 

True courteousness is an outgrowth of piety. 
I once heard a sharp-eyed sinner say of a 
professor of religion, “You can't make me 
believe that man is a Christian. He is too 
rude; Christians have better manners.” If 
there were no social code and no ban upon 
boorishness, God’s tender sympathies shed upon 
our hearts would make us courteous, Courtesy 
is born of self-respect and charity. No regen- 
erate man, comprehending his relation to the 
great God and his coheirship with the Lord 
Christ, can be a cringing sycophant. No man 
with the tender love of Jesus pulsating through 
his soul, can be otherwise than charitably just. 
Love your neighbor as yourself. The entire 
system of etiquette is epitomized in this sen- 
tence—as yourself. This presupposes a proper 
regard for self. It is a nice thing to weigh 
one’s own capabilities, and adjust one’s claim to 
respect. Some people are in a perpetual law- 
suit—a “claim-quarrel” with society. Their 
demands are never met and they are forever 
in a grumble—disappointed, unappreciated. Of 
course such are not courteous. Others under- 
value themselves. They violate the proprieties 
of life by a blundering distrust of their own 
dignity. They are constantly making distress- 
ing efforts to do the agreeable, but their short- 
comings so coniuse them they are in a ceaseless 
flutter of apology. They never bring self up 
to the mark to do a thing the best it can— 
simply and plainiy, if simple and plain has 
been its culture. Do I state this directly 
enough? I mean, if you have been taken into 
a circle to whose formulas of etiquette you are a 
stranger, do not worry yourself and every body 
else by an apologetic nervousness. Be simply 
and quietly yourself. The less you compare 
your appearance with that of those around you 
the better. There is not such a mighty differ- 





ence between social castes after all, particularly 
when viewed from the Bible stand-point. We 
are all poor sinners together; each acting his 
role in the drama of probation under a lidless 
eye, that notes not the folds of the drapery or 
pose of the head, but the thought, the spirit of 
the part. If the sentence of God were to flash 
forth upon the walls, as at the royal Babylonian 
banquet, those proud ones before whom you 
tremble would be brought to their knees, and 
from the haughty eyes bearing down so heavily 
upon you would be wrung tears of blood. 

There have been various christenings for this 
lack of independence. It is sometimes codd- 
lingly ycleped ‘‘bashfulness.” Mauvaise honte, 
in honest French. Sometimes it gets on a 
brazen mask and tries to brace up by putting 
on airs. However it be dignified or disguised, 
it is execrable—makes a weak character, and, 
as phrenologists say, its opposite must be cul- 
tivated. There is, to be sure, a timidity for 
which this anathema is not intended; but when 
a full-grown man takes on the crawling order 
of conduct, not quite sure in certain society 
that he has a right to be in this world at all, 
he is evidently deficient in decent self-respect. 
This lack makes a man tyrannical, if he hap- 
pens to get an upward tilt. Coward and tyrant 
are interchangeable terms, depending altogether 
upon which end of the teeter-board happens to 
be up. Mr. Such-a-one slighted you, did he? 
Mys. So-and-so never calls since she moyed into 
her up-town mansion. Ah, a, word just here, 
if you please, my friend. If you had a proper 
sense of the dignity of Christ-redeemed human- 
ity, you would n’t care enough about these 
slights to speak of them. If you do not so 
understand the worth of a true, upright soul, 
that you can hold your head erect, any honest 
man’s peer, even if your coat be coarse and 
patched and your manners marred by bending 
toil, I am prodigiously afraid an upward social 
jog would make you an overbearing snob. I 
know a man who comes in, sits down in the 
most out-of-the-way corner of the room, if he 
can get there, tucks his feet under his chair, 
draws his little frame into the smallest possible 
compass, something like a pocket lantern, and 
slips his uncertain sentences in with a wheedling 
simper, as though it was the hight of superla- 
tive goodness in you to let him open his un- 
worthy lips at all. It is among the impossibles 
to get a straightforward opinion from him, 
even upon no more complicated question than 
the state of the weather. He has no idea of 
lying, but if you ask if it is n't raining, “why, 
yes—he guesses—to be sure—you know—well, 
it must be it is,” though a blink of sunshine 
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through a chink in the shutter contradicts him 
flatly. I know a dozen others who are not one 
whit more sure of themselves, and yet they 
bluster, and stamp, and talk loud, and stalk 
through rooms—lords of the soil, surely!) What 
do they care for rules? Etiquette, indeed! 
Superior to all such twaddle! Closely akin are 
these to the scared little man who smirks in 
your face so provokingly. 

I know another of plain parentage and nar- 
row culture. All his life a “working man,” 
and yet a gentleman. At home in any society, 
because he is not ashamed to be his humble, 
common self{—just what the good God made 
him—no more, no less—faultlessly polite, be- 
cause self-forgettingly kind. There may be 
extra flourishes in the overdone etiquette of 
shoddy gentility that you may be ignorant of, 
but there is not one requirement of genuine 
politeness that you can not meet by a limited 
knowledge of the world, and a modicum of 
common-sense, 

Christian charity will lead us to be just to 
others. You will find this beautifully elabora- 
ted in the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthi- 
ans. The man slighted you, you thought. You 
did not know that a secret agony, like the vul- 
ture at Prometheus’s liver, was gnawing his 
heart. That threw the shadow over his face, 
that you interpreted to mean personal coldness. 
Be patient. Don’t let your egotism flame up 
in resentment of seeming neglect. Perhaps you 
shied him. He did not know you cared for the 
attention, the withholding of which annoys you 
so. To be courteous means to be kind, and, 
also, to be just. 

We owe all people courteousness, be they 
black or white, foreign or native, base-born or 
high-bred, potential or real disciples of our 
Lord. The flower, lifting its bright face by the 
wayside, owes me so much of beauty and fra- 
grance as the good Father has given me an 
order upon it for. The bird owes me a daily 
installment of heart-helping song. I owe every 
man, woman, and child I meet a look, a smile, 
or word of courtesy. Failing to meet this ob- 
ligation 1 am grossly culpable. Most people are 
more needy than surface-seers think. Many, 
in whose exterior is nothing to call out sym- 
pathy, are sick in mind and soul—in infinitely 
deeper want than the ulcerous beggars of the 
lazar-house. How do we demean ourselves 
toward very sick people? Do we go shouting 
and drumming through a hospital, where men 
are lying with the raw stumps of arms and 
legs throbbing with pain? When the mother, 
whose look of love is the light of the home— 
when the mother lies with her nerves all 





a-quiver, under the rough tread of the hot feet 
of fever, how we hush and smother our voices, 
and muffle our footsteps! Christ teaches us to 
care for all who suffer; hence, genuine Chris- 
tians are courteous, as certainly as they are 
prayerful. 

You may do an uncivil, churlish thing upon 
the sidewalk, or in a street car. No matter— 
nobody knows you. A mistake, sir! It does 
matter. That man whom you offended is drift- 
ing away on the sour waters of cynicism, and 
that little brusquerie gave him another push in 
the wrong direction. You’ll never see him 
again? You'll stand beside him before Christ, 
by and by, and then you may find that one 
mesh of the net Satan snared him with was of 
your weaving. 

I have seen a strange thing under the sun— 
strange and sad. A drunkard’s wife weary 
with the wretchedness and wrangling of her 
hut, has crept away to God’s house in vague 
‘ope of finding the Christ there—the pitying 
Christ who cared so for the outcasts. Worried 
with the contrast between her poor clothing 
and the finery flaunting all around her, she 
would slink into the corner of a pew, when lo! 
a high-headed disciple of the crucified Galilean 
would come to the pew door and as uncourte- 
ously as might be, by cold looks and gestures, 
would drive her from the seat. Or, if suffered 
to. remain, words could not say more plainly, 
You are not wanted here. In the depths of my 
soul has echoed the ery from Calvary, ‘They 
know not what they dol” Better, a thousand 
times, to go down into the sea with a millstone 
about the neck than to offend one of these little 
ones. 

I have seen a Magdalen, upon whose heart 
had fallen the softening rain of God. As she 
went forth to seek a better lifé, she was met 
by a woman who held her skirts aside to avoid 
contact with the penitent, and whose scourge 
of silent scorn turned her again toward hell! 
And I said, The blood of that woman’s baleful 
perishing is upon the head of her Pharisaic 
sister. 

In the home we most need courteousness. 
Weary with the tug and strain of life, we throw 
off our armor and run in here to rest and get 
new strength. Incivilities here are like sand 
in the eyes and gravel in the shoes. No won- 
der young men, who meet at home only cross 
looks and sour words, are easily allured into 
the byways to perdition. 

There are people who treat casual acquaint- 
ances, and even strangers, with more courtesy 
than they use toward their nearest friends, I 
don’t know what sort of plant they think home 
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love is. One dash of the incivilities they fling 
right and left every hour when the public eye 
is off them, would destroy every friendship they 
have outside the enduring home bond. 

I have heard of the savages tying an enemy 
to a tree as a target for bow and arrow practice. 
The two barbarisms are akin. The poor bound 
things are held by thong and law; so fire away! 
They can’t escape. Vent your superfluous 
cruelty upon them. But, look! in a few years 
you will need rest and tenderness, such as are 
found this side heaven only in good homes. 
Ah, that scarred, insensible thing is the young 
love that nestled beside your heart a score of 
years ago. There—don’t upbraid it. It is just 
what your own unkindness made it. And your 
children. You did not know that those cutting, 
tyrannical words that you threw at them, day 
by day, years ago, were all hoarded to be paid 
back with compound interest. They do just as 
you did, when you had the vigor and they the 
helplessness. They are respectful enough be- 
fore folks, but when you are alone beware! A 
touch of indigestion, a little business bother, 
and here come the hard, hateful words rattling 
.down upon your tired old heart! Your own 
words; do you recognize them? “As a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” I have seen 
parents practicing daily harshness upon suscep- 
tible children whom they loved violently, and 
for whom they would do any thing—except to 
restrain their own savage instincts, and treat, 
them with Christian courtesy. 

There are brothers and sisters who are more 
ashamed of a caress than of a sour look; who 
would rather be heard hurling at each other 
biting criticisms than uttering kindly commend- 
ations. I once took vocal music lessons with a 
girl of her brother. They were passably pleas- 
ant young people, but I noticed this: he used 
little incivilities toward her that would have 
finished my lessons at once if he had dared so 
to speak to me. I said to him one day, “ You 
like me better than you do your sister, do n’t 
you, Mr. T.?’ He stared a moment, and can- 
dor obliged him to answer, “ Why, no, of course 
I don’t. I think enough of my sister. Why?’ 
“QO, nothing, only you do n’t scold me when I 
make a blunder, but smooth it over very nicely; 
but if Lizzie sings wrong vou say so sharply, 
Now what did you sing that way for? I’ve 
told you a dozen times not to do so.” Manya 
girl whose brothers would make any other sac- 
rifice for her comfort, has been crowded into an 
improper marriage by the hungering hope for 
those tender little attentions denied her in the 
parental home. 

There are men who have won a woman by the 





promise of a lifelong love, and at the end of a 
half score of years they seem to prefer any 
society to hers. They put more gentleness into 
their voice when they speak to the dog than 
when they address her, and do not hesitate to 
use toward her a thousand little abruptnesses, 
one of which, before marriage, would have 
made a decided change in their relations. 

Only at home, where courteousness is most 
needed, can it be learned. Let your children 
be coarse and rude when they are by them- 
selves, trusting to a little thin-skinned polish 
to make them presentable in company, and you 
will make a disgraceful failure. If you begin 
to teach your daughter music when she is nearly 
grown, it will take years of practice to make 
her a passable player. But let her tiptoe up to 
the piano and strike the keys as soon as she 
can stand alone, and, growing up with it, com- 
paratively little instruction will make her mis- 
tress of it. If you want your children to have 
genuine gentility, train them at home to be 
courteous. ‘Teach them by example as well as 
dictation. 

Above all, do not forget that the root of true 
courteousness can only be grown from the heart 
under the culturing influence of the grace of 
God. Make the tree good, and his fruit will 
be good. , 
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THE OLD, DESERTED HALL AND THE BIRDS. 





BY MARIA BECK. 





** By one of those strange, mysterious providences they all 
passed away last Winter, father, mother, and child. The 
birds have returned this Spring as they are wont to do, and 
flutter to the casement as if expectant of a welcome from the 
silvery voice and the snowy hand, but none comes, and the 
neighbors fear they will go away from the old, deserted ball, 
and leave it all silent indeed.”—From a New Tale. 





Back the Summer birds are winging 
To our land of trees and flowers, 
Setting all the air a-ringing, 
For they love this land of ours; 
And fluttering to the casement call, 
But there comes not any answer 
From out the old, deserted hall. 
And they sing among the cedars, 
And they sing among the roses, 
And thev sing when morn is breaking, 
And they sing when evening closes, 
And all the live-long day they call; 
But there comes not any answer 
From out the old, deserted hall. 
Go not, pretty birds, O, go not 
From the cedars and the roses; 
Go not, pretty birds, O, go not 
Till the Summer flower closes; 
Still let us hear thy low, sweet call, 
Though there comes not any answer 
From out the old, deserted hall. 
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HOLY WEEK AT ROME. 





BY J. P. LACROIX. 





(CONCLUDED.) 


UT it is time to return to the business of 

Holy Week. On Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday evenings, the sublime and solemn 
office of the Miserere is chanted in the midst 
of a series of symbolical rites having reference 
to the history of redemption. On Thursday 
the Pope himself celebrates a solemn mass, 
after which in imitation of Christ he washes the 
feet of thirteen priests. The thirteenth is said 
to represent an angel who once came to the 
table of the twelve whom St. Gregory was 
serving. Good Friday is a rather quiet day. 
No mass is celebrated, and the altar, in token 
of mourning, is stripped of its ornaments. At 
about 10 o’clock of this day the Pope appears in 
the Sistine Chapel and assists in the office of the 
Discovery and Adoration of the Cross. After 
this he walks in procession with the higher 
clergy and enters the Pauline Chapel. At 12 
o'clock the solemn service of the tre Ore, the 
three hours’ agony of Christ, is begun in several 
of the churches of Rome. It is a sort of drama, 
and is divided into seven parts, corresponding 
to the seven utterances of Christ while on the 
Cross. In the midst of chants and song a 
short declamation or sermon is made on each 
several utterance. These dissertations are of 
an exceedingly impassioned character. Almost 
every sentence begins with an of or an alas, 
and ends with an exclamation point. Saturday 
is honored also with peculiar rites. Early this 
day the office of baptizing Jewish converts is 
performed with much pomp in the basilica of 
St. John Lateran. This is followed by an or- 
dination of candidates for the priesthood. At 
12 o’clock the resurrection of Christ is an- 
nounced by a mighty chorus of church bells 
and organ peals, aided by the cannon of the 
eastle of San Angelo. The sensation produced 
by this sky-rending torrent of sound was sub- 
lime in the extreme. I heard it without know- 
ing its significancy at the time, and yet I 
shall never forget the impression it made. 
Voices from the unseen world seemed to be 
speaking to us from the lofty dome of St. 
Peter’s. 

We spent part of Thursday and most of Fri- 
day and Saturday in and about St. Peter’s. 
We needed to go no where else. At almost 
every hour some splendid service was in prog- 
ress. At every hour the vast interior of the 
cathedral was filled with admiring thousands 
from all parts of Christendom. There was no 





possibility of ennui. If we grew weary, as 
we often did, of the incense and interminable 
chants of the chapels, we could retire to a dis- 
tant part of the church and in repose and si- 
lence feast our soul on the matchless statuary 
and mosaics which every-where meet the eye. 
We were particularly diverted and affected by 
the honors which for several days we saw be- 
stowed by multiplied thousands on an ancient 
bronze statue of St. Peter, which stands on the 
northern side of the grand nave. The honor 
consisted in kissing the great toe of the statue. 
The kissing never ceased. The people crowded 
to it as they would toward the door of a post- 
office, and each waited for his turn. Noble 
ladies wiped the sacred toe with their rich 
handkerchiefs, kissed it three times, and touch- 
ing it with their foreheads, passed on, giving 
place perhaps to the coarsest peasant of the 
country, who likewise, after rubbing it with 
his greasy sleeve, bestowed on it the sacred 
number of salutes. So many kisses have been 
bestowed on this great metallic toe that it is 
now seriously worn away, and the flat kissed 
surface is always exceedingly bright. 

On one of the afternoons of Holy Week, we 
witnessed in the confessional of St. Peter’s a 
venerated ceremony, which united in itself the 
elemertts at once of the solemn and the comic. 
The chief performer was a Cardinal who once 
or twice in the year is invested with powers 
of absolution equal to those of the Pope. He 
is entitled Master of Penitence, and ws on 
this occasion an aged, corpulent, and withal 
quite venerable personage. He took his lofty 
seat arrayed in all the pomp of a Cardinal’s in- 
signia, at about 4 o’clock. Pretty soon he was 
the center of interest to the vast assembly in 
the cathedral. We obtained a position very 
favorable for observation. At the proper time 
he was presented in a solemn manner with a 
long wooden reed or pole, some ten or twelve 
feet in length. At a given signal the devout 
Catholics who stood in his front approached 
within pole-reach, and falling on their knees, 
formed a semicircle; whereupon the hoary 
Church-dignitary lowered his magic pole and 
gave each one of the kneeling semicircle a 
slight tap on the head; after which they all 
arose and, departing, gave place to others. 
This strange and curious performance was kept 
up several hours, at least till after sunset. I 
confess that when the shades of night began to 
flit through the silent naves of this great church, 
and to hover duskily over the venerable man 
in purple, who sat there like a huge idol in a 
Hindoo temple, in the unceasing performance 
of this curious rite, I was impressed with very 
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strange feelings; feelings that were about half 
way between awe and superstition. At first 
we were almost on the point of becoming in- 
dignant. But when we remembered that, ac- 
cording to Church tradition, this hoary man, on 
this evening, had all the power of Christ's vice- 
gerent on earth, and that this ceremony was, 
in its ritualistic meaning, an expression of the 
mercifulness of God, and furthermore that per- 
haps the aged Cardinal was a sincere man, and 
that the kneeling multitudes, who sought his fa- 
vor, were honest without a shadow of doubt— 
when I looked on the performance in this 
light my feelings were changed to those of 
sadness and pity. The class of persons who 
sought to pass under this Papal rod were, I 
noticed, chiefly of the uneducated and plain. 
We had full opportunity of sharing with the 
rest the benefit of the sacred tap, but, after a 
short debate, declined the honor. 

Several times during the week, but especially 
on Saturday, we attended the services in the 
chapel of the choir. They extended over a 
large portion of the day, and consisted of an 
interminable succession of chants, offering of 
incense, changing of priestly vestments, ail ac- 
companied by peals of the sublimest organ 
music, The spirit which animated the high 
Church dignitaries who partook in these rites 
was any thing but worshipful. At times it 
was evidently that of weariness and indiffer- 
ence. Sometimes it was open levity. But 
how could it well be otherwise? When the 
Church imposes on its members the duty of 
saying such an infinity of prayers, how can 
they be offered in any other spirit than that 
of a profane hurry? The poor priests on this 
occasion seemed often very glad to get to the 
end of a long, oft-repeated sentence, and drew 
in a full, free breath with evident satisfaction. 
The nucleus of these chapel cereraonies was a 
huge archbishop of very leaden eye and unin- 
telligent countenance, Most of the time he sat 
mechanically upright in a chair, without the 
slightest motion of the body, and but for his 
ruddy face and open eyes might have been 
taken for a statue in marble or wax. For long 
hours he sat there, the chief object of the gaze 
of the profane or devout multitude. Sometimes 
other priests came to him and, raising him up- 
right, took off, or put on, or changed a part of 
his vestments, Then they would heip him back 
into his chair and leave him. At times they 
brought before him an ancient book, out of 
which he intoned a few sentences; but, with 
this exception, his main business seemed to be 
to sit there and be looked at. I pitied the 
poor man; for I was weary myself, and I saw 





on his visage the unmistakable signs of fatigue 
and ennui. 

But we have now arrived at the great day 
of the week, Easter Sunday. I shall make 
brief work with its description. We arrived 
at St. Peter’s at an early hour, but we found 
the piazza already filled with chariots and Pa- 
pal guards, and the church overflowing with 
multitudes. It was easy, however, to obtain 
any position, as the people were yet in a state 
of ebb and flow. We chose as a point of ob- 
servation for the day, the south side of the 
central nave. A large number of Papal sol- 
diers in full armor and in their strange middle- 
age costume now entered the church, and clear- 
ing a wide lane in the great nave between the 
main portal and the tomb of St. Peter, took 
position on each side and guarded it. Along 
the sides of the guarded space and around the 
high altar, the people now pressed and sought 
to obtain standing places, for it was well known 
that it was through this avenue that the great 
head of the Catholic Church would enter and 
approach the altar. The press soon became 
very great, and it was difficult for the guards 
to keep the passage open. At last a trumpet 
sounded. The Papal procession was on its way 
from the Vatican to St. Peter’s. It soon filled 
the whole length of the open space, but the 
Pope, being last, was not yet visible. But the 
procession was interesting in itself, for it con- 
tained the chief dignitaries of the Roman hie- 
rarchy, all of them arrayed in their costly attire. 
There were cloths of gold, gold and silver em- 
broidery, crimson velvet, flowing-trains and 
train-bearers, spotted ermine mantles, miters, 
and crucifixes glittering with diamonds—there 
were priests and bishops, patriarchs and arch- 
bishops, and finally the long train of violet- 
capped Cardinals. They proceeded so slowly 
that we had ample time to study each individ- 
ual. We stood beside a very clever Italian 
priest, who pointed out the most eminent per- 
sonages as they passed. All on a sudden the 
people ceased to look at the Cardinals, and 
turned their eves toward the east. The Pope 
was at hand. He had passed the great portal. 
We could not yet see him: but we saw the 
gorgeous canopy of silver which was borne 
above him, and the enormous fans of ostrich 
feathers which were borne beside him. On his 
way in he stopped to kneel at the altar of the 
Virgin in one of the chapels. As he thereafter 
advanced down the nave we had a fine view of 
him. He sat in a chair of state and was 
borne on the shoulders of men. On his brow 
rested the tiara or triple crown. He is cor- 
pulent and of slightly less than medium stat- 
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ure. On the whole he is not unhandsome. As 
he proceeded toward the altar he was busy 
with both hands in showering benedictions on 
the multitude, and as fast as he approached 
the soldiers lowered their clanging arms to the 
pavement, and fell on their knees or faces, 
Most of the multilude bowed likewise. On 
reaching the altar the chair of state was low- 
ered and the Pope assisted to his feet. A long, 
wearisome silence now occurred. The Pope 
was on his knees and supposed to be praying. 
Pretty soon clouds of incense were rising from 
the altar. The Pope, aided by a Cardinal or so, 
was celebrating high mass. This was the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. How different 
from the first supper when the Lord himself 
was present! There all was outwardly humble 
and unimposing; here were present kings and 
queens, princes and lords. But what of that? 
That was only the birth-hour of the Church. 
This magnificent temple was a much more fit- 
ting place for the worship of Jehovah; and if 
all hearts had been right this service would 
have been equally acceptable with that at 
which the Savior presided. I shall not judge; 
there is One that sees the heart. I can, how- 
ever, say that the outward appearance of 
things on this day was any thing but devout. 
The multitude showed no signs of any thing 
but an anxiety to see as much as they could 
of the glittering pageant. While the Pope was 
in silent prayer, they whispered and laughed, 
and winked and took snuff. Many were in 
priestly garments who did these things. For 
almost every body, it seemed to be merely a 
great show-day. 

At last the Papal mass was closed. The 
tiara was replaced, the Pope was led to his 
chair and raised upon the shoulders of men. 
He passed out as he entered, blessing the gaz- 
ing multitude. Only this multitude was thin- 
ner; for thousands had left the church and 
sought a place in the piazza in front, so as to 
witness the last official act of Holy Week; 
namely, the Papal benediction to the city and 
the world, wrbi et orbit, which was to be pro- 
nounced from the balcony of the cathedral. We 
found the animating crowd in the piazza im- 
mense. As far as the eye could sweep all was 
one mass of human life. Also the long arm-like 
colonnades were covered with spectators. The 
eyes of all were fixed on the balcony of St. Pe- 
ter’s. The great facade was a splendid spectacle. 
The church was in its festal attire. Special 
decoration added to the scene. From all the 
— were suspended great curtains of pur- 
ple. 

While awaiting the appearance of the Pope, 





we turned our eyes for a moment on the mul- 
titude behind us. The center of the piazza 
was occupied by the troops of his Holiness. 
They were Italian and French, and appeared in 
their holiday attire. Crowded about them, 
wherever space could be found, were hundreds 
on hundreds of chariots, splendid enough for 
royalty, and plentifully occupied by women of 
most bewitching beauty. But a hush began to 
settle upon the multitude. We turned to the 
great balcony of St. Peter’s. Anon and anon 
appeared in the background and advanced to 
full view, a personage in such royal attire as to 
be mistaken for the Pope. It was amusing to 
see the disappointment of the multitude and 
hear them exclaim: “ Pshaw! it is nothing but 
a cardinal.” On other occasions, and elsewhere, 
they would have gone miles to see one who 
was a member of the Sacred College, but on 
Easter Sunday at Rome, he was regarded as a 
mere secondary personage. 

But suddenly the murmuring was hushed. 
Profound silence prevailed, and every eye was 
riveted on the canopied balcony. The waving 
ostrich plumes heralded the approach of the 
great actor of the day. The denouement of 
the sublime farce was at hand. A moment 
more and the generous form of the Pontiff, re- 
posing in his chair of state, was in full view 
of the people. Presently he rose to his feet, 
and was presented with a book. It was a 
glad hour for the great majority of the multi- 
tude. The Holy Father, the Vicegerent of 
God, was about to utter the mystic words 
which would free them from their sins, and 
open to them the gates of paradise. And the 
deep feeling was hightened when we began to 
hear his words. Contrary to expectation, many 
of them, though uttered so far off, were dis- 
tinctly audible. The voice of prayer and bless- 
ing fell upon the people like the solemn notes 
of a trumpet from the unseen world. I con- 
fess that, for a moment, the Catholic feeling was 
contagious. I forgot that the Pope is the em- 
bodiment of a vast system of spiritual despot- 
ism, which sits like an incubus on the minds 
of millions of the race, and seemed to be listen- 
ing to the exhortation and final benediction of 
the holiest and most venerable Christian bishop 
of the world. But the illusion was suddenly 
broken; for no sooner was the final Amen! pro- 
nounced than we were violently thrust into the 
sphere of worldly and more material pomp. 
The crash of cannon broke in upon the deathly 
silence. The hoarse artillery of San Angelo 
had responded to the Pope. Recovering from 
the first overpowering thrill of emotion occa- 
sioned by this well-contrived machinery, we 
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glanced again at the balcony of St. Peter's. The 
venerable prelate had looked for the last time 
on the great flock of the faithful, and was be- 
ing borne away. It is for many the most 
awfully-sublime moment of the entire Holy 
Week. The vast multitude, seemingly un- 
conscious that it had been dismissed, stood, 
as if spell-bound, in a state of stupefied won- 
derment. It was as if the trumpets of dooms- 
day were speaking to us from out the dark 
cloud which hovered over San Angelo. But 
the wrath was finally exhausted, and the cloud 
arose and lost itself in the air, leaving unob- 





scured above us, the great blue arch of the 
skies-—a fit symbol of the benevolence of that | 
Being whose wrath, though sometimes kindled | 
against us a little, yet very soon passes away. 

But now another scene began. ‘The spell 
was gone and the dismissed multitude became 
a sea of chaotic confusion. In its effort to | 
pass toward the bridge of San Angelo, the 
two streets leading thither became choked up. 
Footmen and riders, ladies and children, sim- 
ple vehicles and cardinals’ chariots of purple, 
all in their haste to get out of the prazza, be- 
came a mass of seemingly inextricable entan- 
glement. It was more than two hours before | 
we could reach the bridge. 

Thus had passed the ritualistic part of Holy 
Week. In the evening, however, we were 
presented with another spectacle; one which, 
though of a worldly character, fully equaled 
any of the preceding in splendor. It was the 
illumination of St. Peter's. We saw it from 
the most favorable position, the Pincian Hill, | 
some miles to the east. But I can not describe | 
it. I can only say that all who ever once 
witness it, confess that they have never before 
seen, or even imagined, any thing so magnifi- 
cent. The whole cathedral, its sweeping colon- 
nades, its broad facade, its mighty dome, even 
to the great cross which surmounts the whole, 
are, on the approach of dusk, suddenly lit 
up with the brilliancy of the intensest light. 
Sometimes it looks like one mass of con- 
suming flame. Then each of the myriads of 
lamps becomes individualized, and the great 
church seems as if it had ‘robbed the firma- 
ment of its stars. Surely, thought we, the 
Bride of Christ has put on her beautiful gar- 
ments. And, as different emotions seemed to 
pervade the bosom, the illumination wavered 
between a mellow and bright red, and at 
times became an intense white. And all those 
shades of color were in turn thrown on the 
snowy fountains of the piazza, on the waves 
of the Tiber, and on the hovering clouds of the 








sky. Thus ended Holy Week at Rome. 


PIFTEEN MINUTES TOO SOON. 





BY CARRIE MILLER. 





HE sun had almost left the eastern window 

of Mrs. Gray’s kitchen, as she sat on a low 
seat, with a willow basket on the floor beside 
her, patiently assorting a huge pile of carpet 
rags, and putting the pieces of red, yellow, blue, 
and black in separate heaps, ready to be tied up 
into bundles. On the floor sat the two-year- 
old baby, watching the proceedings with great 
interest, and sometimes working away as busily 
as mamma herself, but whose busy fingers were, 
unfortunately, more of a hinderance than a help. 
Over the fire the kettle and dinner-pot were 


| bgiling briskly, while from the oven a savory 


odor issued forth of the good things within. 

As the forenoon waned, Mrs. Gray glanced 
anxiously at the clock, from time to time, but 
kept steadily at work, overseeing the cooking 
of the dinner at the same time. A look of 
satisfaction rested on her countenance as the 
great pile of rags gradually diminished in size, 
and finally disappeared, and the pieces of dif- 
ferent colors were all ready to be tied up and 
put away. 

“Just quarter to twelve,” said she to her- 
self, “I shall have time to put these away, 
set the table, and have dinner precisely at 
twelve.” 

This had been a busy forenoon with Mrs. 
Gray. She had risen earlier than usual, had 


| performed her household duties with more than 


usual dispatch, and by a good deal of close cal- 
culation had gained an hour for this work. 
As every moment counts where the work of a 
family is all to be done by one pair of hands, 
she thought that a little extra effort in making 
a carpet, would save a vast deal of time now 
spent in scrubbing and cleaning, and then, too, 
the room would look so much more tasteful 
and pleasant. So it was with much satisfac- 
tion that she looked upon her morning’s work, 
as being the first steps toward such a desir- 
able end. 

But just as she rose from her seat, she looked 
out of the window, and saw her husband com- 
ing up the path to the house. 

“‘Q, dear,” said she, ‘Henry has come, and 
dinner is not ready. What shal/ I do?” 

Now, to most wives the coming of the hus- 
band, a few moments before dinner, is not a 
matter of such fearful importance, as to cause 
a disarrangement of the whole household econ- 
omy, but Mr. Gray always expected dinner to 
be ready at the moment of his coming, whether 
before or after the usual hour, and his wife, 
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who was a timid woman, stood greatly in awe 
of her husband, and deemed it. the most awful 
thing in the world, in any way, to cross his 
wishes and thus offend him. 

So she hurried to the stove, lifted the heavy 
dinner-pots, changed their places that they 
might boil faster, and gave the fire a vigorous 
stirring, which, by the way, was all unneces- 
sary, for the fire was burning before just as 
brightly as it could, and the dinner was already 
cooked; then hastily brushing the carpet-rags 
all up together, she crammed them into the 
vasket, and rushed with it into the bedroom. 
Little Annie playfully caught hold of her dress 
as she passed, and her mother, being in too 
great a hurry to notice her, she was dragged 
along a step and fell over backward, hitting her 
head against a chair. 

Now followed a scene of confusion. Baby’s 
loud screams mingled with the mother’s excla- 
mations of pity and regret, as she vainly tried 
to soothe her, and in the midst of it all Mr. 
Gray came in with a frown on his brow, and in 
a stern tone said, “What is all this? Why 
is n’t dinner ready?” “It is all ready, Henry; 
you shall have it just as soon as I can take it 
up. But see how Annie has hurt herself.” 

“Never mind her; she’ll soon get over cry- 
ing. I am in a hurry. Seems to me I never 
have my meals when I want them.” 

“O yes, Henry, sometimes you do, for yes- 
terday I waited a full hour for you, but it isn’t 
quite twelve yet; I did n’t expect you before 
twelve.” 

“The clock is too slow, I know,’ 
ing to it and moving the hands. 
it 1s twelve.” 

Mrs. Gray made no reply, but resolutely put- 
ting Annie, who was still sobbing and crying, 
down in a chair, turned away and commenced 
taking up the dinner. In a few moments she 
called her husband to the table, and with the 
clild again in her arms, sat down to pour the 
coffee. 

Mr. Gray’s stern features relaxed a little as 
he looked over the table. Every thing was 
just right, and had evidently been cooked with 
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said he, go- 
“There, now 
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| down her cheeks. 
! 


a view to pleasing his own particular appetite. | 


The roast beef was juicy and tender, the pota- | 


toes white and mealy, the fragrant coffee, light, 


spongy bread, and golden butter could not well | 


| 
| 





the forenoon. Annie, too, having recovered 
from the effects of her fall, talked to him in 
her pretty baby fashion, which he returned 
with interest, seeming to forget his previous 
vexation, 

But not so with the weary wife. The con- 
sciousness that fear of her husband had caused 
her to undo in a moment the toilsome work of 
the last hour, the uncomfortable reflection that 
one idea was uppermost in all her domestic ar- 
rangements, and that idea the gratification of 
all his whims at the expense of every thing 
besides, roused up rather rebellious feelings for 
the time, while the nervous excitement she had 
felt for the last half hour caused a violent 
headache, which disinclined her to talk much. 

Henry, being unable to sustain the conversa- 
tion alone, hastily finished his meal and hurried 
off to work, thinking all the way how dull and 
commonplace Mary had become, and wondering 
what had changed the bright-eyed, light-hearted 
girl he had wooed and won three years before, 
into such a sober, mopish woman. Then he 
settled it in his mind that it was the way with 
all married people. Of course their cares would 
make them grave and sedate. But just then his 
memory served to remind him of Mrs. Morris, 
an intimate friend of his wife, who was married 
about the same time that they were. She looked 
not a whit older or sadder than on her wedding- 
day, and seemed to enjoy life just as well as in 
her girlhood. It was strange. Did he not pro- 
vide bountifully for his family? Was not their 
every need supplied? He could not understand 
why it was, and it not being a very pleasant 
subject on which to reflect, he put it out of his 
mind and began to consider whether wheat or 
corn would be the most profitable crop for the 
coming year, and how he might most safely in- 
vest his surplus money. 

Mrs. Gray still sat by the table with a weary, 
desponding look on her countenance, that would 
pain you to witness. The tide of angry feelings 
had rolled away, and now the poor, tired heart 
ached for sympathy for a word, a look of ten- 
derness and love, and unbidden tears streamed 
Long, long she sobbed, but 
gradually the intensity of her feelings wore 
away, and she became calmer. Then her wo- 
man’s heart pleaded for her husband, and she 
said, “Henry is not so considerate as some, but 


be improved, while his favorite apple-pudding | he does n’t mean to be unkind,” and she tried 


had turned out a perfect success. A good din- 
P § 


ner naturally puts one in good humor with | 
| dent of the day, trifling though it seemed, was 


| 
| 


one’s self and the world generally; thus it was 
with Mr. Gray. 
social and communicative, and to chat about 


He was disposed to be quite | 


| 


to forget self in absorbing interest in what she 
felt to be her life-work; but still the little inci- 


helping, with many others, to steal the bloom 
from her cheek, the luster from her eye, and 


the little affairs that had taken place during ! the joy from her heart. 
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Ah, husband, it is not the great, heart-crush- 
ing sorrows that imbitter life so much, as the 
little, selfish exactions, the petty ankindnesses, 
the thoughtless neglect; and the “small, sweet 
courtesies” of life are far more potent in their 
power to smooth the roughness of the way, 
than all the wealth of the Indies unaccompa- 
nied by them. 


—_—@——_—— 


THE TWO FOUNTAINS. 





BY REV. GEO. LANSING TAYLOR, M. A. 





ODE I. 


g. 
A HUNDRED and fifty feet in the air, 
Into the light of the golden day, 
Shooting its shaft like a diamond ray 
Fledged and feathered with silver fair, 
Over the roofs and over the trees, 
Up in the sunshine, up in the breeze, 
Leaping and climbing its giddy hight; 
Bending and trembling from side to side, 
Swinging and flinging its flashing tide, 
A gushing, glittering shower of light 
Braided with rainbows through and around; 
Down through the branches whispering dim, 
Down to the circling granite rim, 
Down with many a dashing bound 
On the grass without and the waves within 
On the flower-cups opened to drink it in. 
Swelling and sinking with rhythmic sound 
The fountain hides in the thirsty ground. 


II. 
Twenty-four furlongs, deep in the earth, 
Over the hills and the valleys low, 
Hiding in darkness its noiseless flow 
Down from the lake of its mountain birth, 
Under the shades of the forests dim, 
Under the fields where the reapers’ hymn 
Mingles with bleatings from herd and fold, 
Under the meadows, under the streams 
Where the arrowy trout in the sunshine gleams, 
Under the orchards bending with gold, 
Under the lawn where the clover blows, 
Under the stone-walls, under the street 
Worn and dusty with hurrying feet, 
Under the hedges of sweet, wild rose, 
Glides the invisible blessing down, 
Down to the weary and waiting town, 
Till there to the heavens its glory it throws, 
And laughs, and dazzles, and glitters, and glows! 


III. 

O wonder of Beauty! vision of Light! 

Cascade of diamonds! crystal dream! 

How dark was the way of thy winding stream, 
Humbled and fettered in gloom and night! 

Thy wavelets sighed as they sank so low, 

And the brooklets babbled above thy flow 
Of the mountain torrent so free and wild, 

Whose billows had bowed to the will of man, 

And pent in his channels of iron ran, 





And owned the touch of an infant child; 
But now through the whole wide town thy wave 
In a thousand arteries beats and pours, 
Where the engine clanks, and the forge-fire roars, 
Or the lips of fever thy cool drops lave, 
Or there, where the fire fiends scream and rave, 
They fall in a whelming, cataract flood, 
And the fire-fiend drowns in his own black blood, 
While thousands exult at thy power to save. 


IV. 

The toiling ox and the panting steed 
Their dumb thanks gaze as they drink and drink 
From the great stone basin, whose ample brink 

Thy secret sluices forever feed; 

In the poor man’s cot and the rich man’s hall, 
On drooping lilies and lindens tall, 

On garden and grass-plot parched and brown, 
On the glowing pavement, where weary feet 
In an endless river beat and beat 

With a billowy murmur up and down, 

On the Jandlord’s park and the sick girl's flower, 
That blooms for a» moment like her, then fades 
And dies, unnoticed, at twilight shades, 

While her soul blooms out to an infinite dower; 
Blessing the low and blessing the high, 
Soothing and saving as years go by, 

Every way, every-where, every hour 

A benediction of love and power! 


Vv. 

God bless the liberal heart and mind 
That first thy sweet beneficence planned, 

And triumphed, with resolute heart and hand, 

O'er niggard resistance and prejudice blind! 

A benison on him from rich and poor! 
May want or sorrow ne’er visit his door, 

May his days be long, and his nights bring rest, 
And his soul drink deep of that erysial fount, 
Whose waves leap down from the crystal mount, 

And water and gladden the realms of the blessed! 

And O, thou struggling spirit of mine, 

That, bound in channels of iron from birth, 
Would fain sweep out to the ends of the earth, 
Nor pent and prisoned a moment pine, 
Learn, learn, that the life that would highest rise, 
Through faith and duty, must draw from the skies 
The fullness that fills God’s vast design, 
And floods the world with the Life Divine! 


ODE II. 


I. 

A hundred and fifty feet through the coils 

Of a brazen serpent, slimy and green, 

Oozing and trickling with course unseen, 
Reeking and hissing with hellish toils, 

Down in the darkness, down in the dank 

Of sunless cellars, ’mid odors rank 
Twisting and writhing its tortuous way, 

Bending and curling from side to side, 

Boiling and frothing in fiery tide 
That shuns and shrinks from the fair, bright day— 
Beaded with bubbles like basilisks’ eyes, 

Down through the copper with mutterigs din, 

Down to the vats where the foam-ilakes swim, 
Down, with an ominous sound of sigh, 
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To casks, and barrels, and demijohns dark, 
Seared and branded with many a mark, 
A thing infernal, a fiend in disguise, 
AxcoHot forth to destruction flies! 


II. 

Thousands of leagues o’er the desolate earth, 
Over the hills and the valleys low, 

Down great rivers, with endless flow, 

Down from the worm whence its venomous birth, 
On the wings of steam and the winds of heaven 
Onward in fleetness and fury driven, 

Making man’s grandest triumphs its car, 

O’er the boundless land and the bounding main, 
O’er snow-capped mountain and burning plain, 
O'er deserts and ocean islands afar, 
O'er dazzling cities where millions throng, 
O’er hamlet humble and cottage lone, 
O’er gilded temples and dens unknown, 
O'er mighty nations sublimely strong, 
Rolls the unspeakable deluge dire, 
An ocean, awful with surging fire, 
Unlit by sunshine, uncheered by song, 
A fathomless, shoreless ruin of wrong! 


III. 
O, wonder of agony! Vision of fright, 
Styx of impurity! Hideous dream! 
Ilow black was the ooze of thy poisoned stream, 
Creeping and gurgling in gloom and night! 
Thy dark drops fumed as they sank so low, 
And demons gibbered above thy flow 
Of the deadly cataract, fierce and wild, 
Whose billows had broke from the touch of man, 
And forth in a river infernal ran, 
Ingulfing manhood and mother and child! 
And now through the whole wide world thy wave, 
In millions of sluices swells and pours, 
Where the maniac bacchanal howls and roars, 
Or the drunkard’s fever with fire they lave, 
Or there, where midnignt revelers rave, 
They flash, in a glittering, wildering flood, 
That maddens the passions and burns in the blood, 
Till man nor angel can calm or save! 


IV. 

The purse-proud wretch and the beggar in need 
In horrid fraternity drink and drink 
From the flaming crater, whose yawning brink 

Thy tides of lava forever feed! 

In misery’s hovel and lordling’s hall, 
In hut of the savage or castle tall, 

In the marts of trade and the change of gold, 
In parlors thronged with the fair and gay, 

In the marble grandeurs of great Broadway, 

In gorgeous bagnios where virtue is sold; 

In bridal chambers where love's bright flower 
In the breath of the serpent droops and fades, 
Till a rameless phantom of anguish shades, 

A paradise sweeter than Eden’s bower, 

Cursing the low and cursing the high, 
Blasting and burning as years go by, 
Every way, every-where, every hour 
A malediction of hell-born power! 
Vv. 


God curse that fiend from the pit whose mind 


At first thy mortul matevolerce planned, 
Vou. XXVII.—7 





And still toils on with his murderous band, 

To tempt, and ravage, and slaughter, and bind! 
Anathema on them from rich and poor, 

And woe, that only repentance can cure! 

May their days bring grief, and their nights no rest, 
And their souls ne'er drink of that crystal fount, 
Whose waves leap down from the crystal mount, 

And water and gladden the realms of the blessed, 

Till they prove the gall of their work malign, 

And stanch that torrent of Hadean birth, 
Whose streams roll death to the ends of the earth, 

While mourning millions lament and pine! 

And O thou spirit of mine, still yearn, 
And strive with heroes whose great souls burn 

To smite this monster whose toils entwine 

A race, born heirs to a life divine. 


—_ 


WOMAN'S LOVE. 





WHEN man is waxing frail, 

And his hand is thin and weak, 
And his lips are parched and pale, 
And wan and white liis cheek; 
O, ther doth woman prove 

Her constancy and love! 


She sitteth by his chair, 
And holds his feeble hand; 

She watcheth ever there, 
His wants to understand; 

His yet unspoken will 

She hastens to fulfill. 


She leads him, when the moon 
Is bright o’er dale and hill, 

And all things, save the tune 
Of the honey bee, are still, 

Into the garden’s bowers, 

To sit midst herbs and flowers. 


And when he goes not there, 
To feed on breath and bloom, 
She brings the posy rare 
Into his darkened room; 
And ‘neath his weary head 
The pillow smooth doth spread. 


Until the hour when Death 
His lamp of life doth dim, 
She never wearieth, 
She never leaveth him; 
Still near him night and day, 
She meets his eye alway. 


And when his trial ’s o’er, 
And the turf is on his breast, 
Deep in her bosom’s core 
Lie sorrows unexprest; 
Her tears, her sighs, are weak, 
* Her settled grief to speak. 


And though there may arise 
Balm for her spirit’s pain, 
And though her quiet eyes 
May sometimes smile again, 
Stil!, still she must regret; 
She never cun forget! 
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DEEAMS. 





\ THAT are dreams? Whence do they pro- 

ceed? What is their object, if they have 
any? Many theories have been propounded on 
this subject, but none are universally adopted. 
Are we to conclude with Shakspeare, that 


“ Dreams are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy;” 


or are we to decide with physicians, that they 
proceed from a diseased mind, or a body dis- 
turbed by indigestion? 

Some remarkable dreams have been as re- 
markably realized, but the greater number evap- 
orate in air. Some persons are great dreamers; 
many never dream at all. Are the latter 
healthier or happier for such insensibility in 
sleep? ~ We think not. Pleasant dreams are 
supplementary existence. Disagreeable ones are 
compensated for by the delight of waking, and 
finding them mere phantasmata. “If we can 
sleep without dreaming,” says Franklin, “it is 
well that painful dreams are thus avoided. If 
while we sleep we can have any pleasing 
dreams, it is, as the French say, tant gagné, so 
much added to the enjoyment of life.” 

An acute writer, the author of “ Lacon,” says: 
“As all dreams,'as far as I can recollect my 
own, or find out by inquiring of others, seem 
to be produced by vivid paintings on the mind’s 
eye, it would be a matter of very interesting 
investigation of what forms, shapes, or figures, 
are the dreams of those composed who have 
been born blind. Do they ever dream? and if 
they do, can they explain what they have been 
dreaming about, by any reference to outward 
objects which they have never seen? I merely 
suggest these hints for those who have leisure 
and opportunity.” 

We have never acted on this idea, but rec- 
ommend it to the curious. The same writer 
says, also, the faculty of judgment is suspended 
and quite dormant in dreams; “the most glar- 
ing incongruities of time, the most palpable 
contradictions of place, and the grossest ab- 
surdities of circumstance are most glibly swal- 
lowed down by the dreamer, without the slight- 
est dissent or demurrage of the judgment. I 
remember that on conversing on this subject 
with a gentleman of no mean acquirement, he 
informed me of a curious circumstance with re- 
spect to himself. He dreamed that he saw the 
funeral of an intimate friend, and in continua- 
tion of the same dream, he met his dead friend 
walking in the streets, to whom he imparted 
the melancholy tidings, without experiencing, 
at the time, the remotest feeling as to the mon- 





strous absurdity of the communication; neither 
was his conviction of that event shaken in the 
slightest degree, till he awoke, by this astound- 
ing proof of its falsehood.” 

The position taken up by this author is not 
so universal as he maintains. Many dreams 
are perfectly coherent, and embrace no outrage 
of the reasoning or reflecting faculties. 

Coleridge tells us that he composed a consid- 
erable part of a poem-—we think it was “ Kubla 
Khan”—while asleep, and on awaking recol- 
lected and wrote down the verses without diffi- 
culty or alteration. He then continued and 
completed the poem from this commencement. 

On the other side of the question, Dr. John- 
son related that he had once in a dream a con- 
test of wit with some other person, and that he 
was very much mortified by imagining that his 
opponent had the better of him. 

“Now,” said he, “we may mark here the 
effect of sleep in weakening the power of re- 
flection; for had not my judgment failed me, I 
should have seen that the wit of this supposed 
antagonist, by whose superiority I felt myself 
depressed, was as much uttered by me as that 
which I thought I had been uttering in my 
own character.” 

Yet Dr. Johnson had, to a certain extent, 
faith in dreams. In a prayer composed on the 
death of his wife in 1752, and found in his desk 
after his own decease in 1784, by his servant, 
he says: “O Lord, governor of heaven and 
earth, in whose hands are embodied and de- 
parted spirits, if thou hast ordained the souls 
of the dead to minister to the living, and ap- 
pointed my departed wife to have care of me, 
grant that I may enjoy the good effects of her 
attention and ministration, whether exercised 
by appearances, impulses, dreams, or in any 
other manner agreeable to thy government.” 

On this, Boswell observes: “What actually 
followed upon this most interesting piece of de- 
votion by Johnson, we are not informed; but I, 
whom it has pleased God to afflict in a similar 
manner to that which occasioned it, have had 
certain experience of benignant communication 
by dreams.” 

The warning conveyed through a dream, at 
second-hand, to Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
who was assassinated by Felton, at Portsmouth, 
on the 23d of August, 1628, is recorded by one 
of the gravest and least superstitious of histo- 
rians—Clarendon. He says: ‘“‘There were many 
stories scattered abroad at that time, of several 
prophecies and predictions of the Duke’s un- 
timely and violent death. Among the rest 
there was one, which has had a better founda- 
tion of credit than usually such discourses are 
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founded upon.” He then gives the details as 
follows: Mr. Nicholas Towse, an officer in the 
king’s wardrobe at Windsor Castle, an honest 
and discreet person, about fifty years of age, 
when he was a school-boy had been taken much 
notice ef by Sir George Villiers, the Duke of 
Buckingham’s father, and had received from 
him many obligations; but it so happened that 
he had held no intercourse with him subse- 
quently. This gentleman, as he was lying one 
night in bed at Windsor, about six months be- 
fore the miserable end of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, in very good health, thought he per- 
ceived a person of venerable aspect draw near 
his curtains, and with his eyes fixed upon him, 
asked him if he knew who he was. The poor 
gentleman, after a repetition of the same ques- 
tion, recalling to his memory the presence of 
Sir George Villiers and the very clothes he 
used to wear, answered, half dead with fear, 
that he thought him to be that person. He 
replied he was in the right; that he was the 
same; and that he must go and acquaint his 
son from him, “that unless he did something 
to ingratiate himself with the people—or, at 
least, to abate the extreme malice they had 
against him—he would be cut off in a short 
time.” 

After this he disappeared, and the poor man, 
next, morning, considered it no otherwise than 
adream. But the visitation was repeated, with 
a more terrible aspect, the next night, the ap- 


parition telling him “unless he performed his | 


commands he must expect no peace of mind.” 
Upon which he promised obedience. The lively 


representation of this vision strangely perplexed | 


him; but considering that his station placed 
him at such a distance from the Duke, he was 
still willing to persuade himself that he had 
been only dreaming. The same person repeat- 
ing his visit a third time, and reproaching him 
for his breach of promise with a terrible coun- 
tenance, Mr. Yowse summoned courage enough 
to tell him that it was a difficult thing to gain 
admission to the Duke, and even more difficult 
to be credited by him; that he should be looked 
upon as a malcontent or madman, and so be 
sure to be ruined. The person, after a repeti- 
tion of his former threats, replied “that the 
Duke was known to be very easy of access; 
that two or three particulars he would—and 
did—tell him, and which he charged him never 
to mention to any other person living, save only 
to the Duke himself, would give him credit;” 
and again repeated his threats, and left him. 
This third apparition, or dream, so confirmed 
Mr. Towse, that he repaired to London, where 
the Court then was, and being known to Sir 


Ralph Freeman, who had married a lady nearly 
related to the Duke, he acquainted him with 
enough of what had happened to let him know 


out communicating all the particulars. 

Sir Ralph having informed the Duke of what 
Mr. Towse desired, and of as much as he knew 
of the matter, his Grace, according to his usual 
condescension, told him that the next day he 
was to hunt with the king; that he would land 
at Lambeth-stairs by five in the morning, when, 
if the person who wished to communicate with 
him attended, he would talk with him as long 
as should be necessary. Accordingly, being 
conducted and introduced by Sir Ralph, Towse 
met the Duke, and walked aside in conference 
with him for nearly an hour; Sir Ralph and his 
servants being at such a distance that they 
could not distinetly catch a word, though the 
Duke was observed to speak sometimes, and 
that with emotion. Towse told Sir Ralph, on 
his return over the river, that when he men- 
tioned his credentials, the substance of which 
he said he was to impart to no other man, the 
Duke swore that he could come to that knowl- 
edge by none but the devil, for those particu- 
lars were a secret to all but himself and another, 
who, he was eure, would never give utterance 
to them. The Duke returned from hunting be- 
fore the morning was spent, and was shut up 
| for the space of two or three hours with his 
| mother in Whitehall; and when he left her his 
countenance appeared full of trouble, with a 
mixture of anger; and she herself, when the 
news of the Duke’s murder, which happened 
within a few months after, was brought to her, 
seemed to receive it without the least surprise, 
and as a thing she had foreseen. 

Sir Walter Scott had a theory of his own 
respecting dreams. In his diary, printed in 
“TLockhart’s Life,” we find the following entry, 
a few weeks after his wife’s death: 

“June 11, 1826. Bad dreams. Woke, think- 
ing my old and inseparable friend beside me; 
and it was only when I was fully awake that I 
could persuade myself that she was dark, low, 
and distant, and that my bed was widowed. | 
believe the phenomena of dreaming are, in a 
great measure, occasioned by the double touch 
which takes place when one hand is crossed in 
| sleep upon another. Each gives and receives 
ihe impression of touch to and from the other, 





fancy ascribes to the agency of another being, 


rolling on each other.” 
A little further on he says: 
“As I slept for a few moments in my chair, 





there was something extraordinary in it, with-' 


and these cemplicated sensations our sleeping | 








when it is in fact produced by our own limbs , 
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to which I am more addicted than I could wish, 
i heard, as I thought, my poor wife call me by 
the familiar name of fondness which she gave 
me. My recollections on waking were melan- 
choly enough. These be 


‘The airy tongues that syllable men’s names.’ 


All, I believe, have some natural desire to con- 
sider these unusual impressions as bodements 
of future good or evil. But, alas! this is a 
prejudice of our own conceit. They are the 
empty echoes of what is past, not the forebod- 
ing voice of things to come.” 

The night before William Rufus was killed a 
certain monk dreamed that he saw the king 
gnaw with his teeth an image of our Savior‘on 
the cross; whereupon he was struck to the 
ground, and as he lay there, a flame of fire, 
with abundance of smoke, issued from his 
mouth. This being related to William by 
Robert Fitz Hammond, he made a jest of it 
saying, “This monk would fain have something 
for his dream; go, give him a hundred shillings, 
but caution him that he dream more auspi- 
ciously in future.” 

The same night the king himself dreamed 
that the veins of his arm were broken, and the 
blood issued out in great abundance. Some of 
his friends, as did those of Julius Caesar, used 
every effort to dissuade him from hunting the 
next day; and being something moved by their 
advice and the apparent presages, he remained 
within all the forenoon. But about dinner- 
time a noted artificer came and brought him six 
cross-bow arrows, very strong and sharp; four 
of these he kept to himself, and the other two 
he delivered to Sir Walter Tyrrell, a knight of 
Normandy, his bow-bearer, saying: 

“Here, Tyrrell, take you two, for you know 
how to shoot them to good purpose.” 

And so, having at dinner drank more liberally 
than his custom, as it were in contempt of 
omens, out he rode to the New Forest, where 
Sir Walter Tyrrell shooting at a deer, at a spot 
called Charingham, the arrow glanced against a 
tree, or, as some say, grazed upon the back of 
the deer, and flying forward, hit the king upon 
the breast, with which he instantly fell down 
dead, 

Thus died William Rufus in the forty-third 
year of his age and the thirteenth year of his 
reign. His body was drawn in a collier’s cart, 
with one horse, to the city of Winchester, where, 
the following day, it was buried in the cathe- 
dral church of St. Swithin. 

Lord Hastings, who was hustled off to the 
block by Richard of Gloucester, with short shrift 
and no trial—“by Holy Paul! I will not. dine 





till his head be brought me”—was forewarned 
the night before his execution, by a secret mes- 
senger dispatched to him in haste, at midnight, 
by Lord Stanley, to acquaint him of a dream 
he had, in which he thought that a boar, with 
his tusks, so gored them both in the head, that 
the blood ran about their shoulders! and foras- 
much as the Protector used the boar for his 
cognizance or crest, the dream left so fearful an 
impression upon his heart that he was thor- 
oughly resolved to stay no longer near the 
court, and had made his horse ready, requiring 
the Lord Hastings to go with him, and that 
presently, so that they might be out of danger 
before day. But Hastings answered the mes- 
senger: 

“Good Lord! leaneth your master to so much 
trifles like these, to put such faith in dreams, 
which either his own fears create, or else they 
rise in the night by reason of the day’s thoughts? 
Go back, therefore, and commend me to him, 
and pray him to be merry, and have no fear, 
for I assure him I am as confident of the man 
he speaks of as of my own right hand.” 

The person Lord Stanley had named was Sir 
William Catesby, who deceived him, and was 
the first instigator of his death. This Catesby 
was one of the triumvirate, of which Sir Rich- 
ard Ratcliffe and the Lord Lovel were the other 
two, alluded to in the celebrated couplet: 


“ The cat, the rat, and Lord Lovel the dog, 
Rule all England under the hog.” 


The author, William Colingbourne, a gentleman 
of wealth and station, was sentenced to suffer: 
death for his audacious rhyme, under the most 
cruel and trying tortures; these he bore with 
unflinching heroism, and through all, till his 
heart was finally torn from his bosom, when 
he was distinctly heard to say, as he expired, 
“Lord Jesus, yet more trouble.” 

Sir Christopher Wren, as we are all aware, 
was a wonderful architect, but it is not so uni- 
versally known that he was a great dreamer, 
and in, one or two instances his dreams were 
realized. On the night after the battle of Wor- 
cester, being at his father’s house at East 
Knoyle, in Wiltshire, he dreamed that he saw 
a great fight in a market-place, with which he 
was unacquainted, where some were flying and 
others pursuing; and among those that fled he 
thought he saw a kinsman of his who had gone 
into Scotland to join the king’s army. The 
next night this relation came to Knoyle, and 
was the first that brought the news of the bat- 
tle of Worcester. 

After the Restoration, Wren being chosen 
Surveyor of Works to King Charles the Sec- 
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ond, was called upon to prepare a plan for the 
repairs of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which he sub- 
sequently rebuilt. Before he ventured to give 
in his ideas on a matter of so much importance, 
in which no less a master of his art than Inigo 
Jones had been engaged before him, he thought 
it prudent to take a survey of the works of the 
best masters abroad, and accordingly obtained 
the King’s leave to travel for a few months. 
While he was in Paris he fell ill of a feverish 
disorder and sent for a physician, who pro- 
nounced the attack dangerous, ordered the med- 
icines suitable for a pleurisy, and recommended 
immediate and copious venesection. Having a 
strong aversion to bleeding, he put off that ep- 
eration for a day longer, and in the course of 
the night dreamed that he was in a place where 
palm-trees grew, and that a woman in a ro- 
mantic habit hauded some dates tohim. Though 
he found himself much worse in the morning, 
he sent for dates, and eating plentifully of them, 
from the moment they entered his stomach he 
thought himself better, and without any other 
medicine or treatment, speedily recovered. 

The profligate Lord Rochester, in early youth, 
was present in the great sea-fight between the 
Earl of Sandwich and Von Tromp, and in the 
same ship were Mr. Montague and another 
gentleman of quality. Montague seemed per- 
suaded that he should fall in the action. The 
other was less positive, but entered into an 
engagement with Lord Rochester that if either 
of them was killed he should appear and give 
the survivor notice of a future state if there 
were any. Montague declined entering into the 
bond, but, though with a strong presage of his 
approaching death, remained throughout the 
action in the place of greatest danger. The 
other gentleman signalized his courage in the 
most undaunted manner till near the end, when 
he fell into such a trembling that he could 
scarcely stand. Montague went to encourage 
him, and as they were closely locked in each 
other’s arms, a cannuon-ball carried off both. 

Lord Rochester, long after, during the illness 
which led to his penitent conversion, told Bishop 
Burnet that the non-appearance of this gentle- 
man, according to promise, was a snare to him 
the rest of his life, tending to confirm him in 
unbelief and vicious courses. But when he 
mentioned this, he acknowledged that it was 
unreasonable in him to think that beings in 
another state were not under such laws and 
limits that they could not command their own 
movements; and that one who had so perverted 
the natural principles of truth as he had, could 
not expect that a miracle should be wrought 
for his conviction. 








He also told the Bishop another presage of 
approaching death, which hap; -ned in the fam- 
ily of Lady Ware, his mother-in-law. The 
chaplain had dreamed that on a certain day he 
should die, but being by all the family laughed 
out of this intimation, he had almost’ forgotten 
it till the evening before at supper. There be- 
ing thirteen at table, according to an old con- 
ceit, when this happened one of the party must 
soon die. A young lady present reminded him 
that he was the person; upon this the chaplain, 
recalling his dream, fell into some disorder, and 
Lady Ware reproving him for his’ superstition, 
he said he felt confident he should die before 
the next morning. Being in perfect health, he 
was not much attended to. It was Saturday 
night, and he was to preach the next day. He 
went to his chamber, sat up late, as it appeared 
by the burning of his candle, and had been 
preparing notes for his sermon, but was found 
dead in his bed the next morning. 

Bacon said of dreams: 

“My judgment is, that they ought all to be 
despised, and to serve but for Winter-talk by 
the fireside. That they have obtained some 
grace and credit consisteth in three things: 
First, men mark when they hit, and never mark 
when they miss; the second reason is, that 
probable conjectures or obscure traditions many 
times turn themselves into prophecies—while 
the nature of man, which ever coveteth divina- 
tions, thinks it no peril to foretell what the¢ 
do but infer or collect; the third and last, which 
is the great one, is that almost all of them, be- 
ing infinite in number, have been impostures, 
and by idle and crafty brains merely contrived 
and feigned after the event.” 

Baccn’s last commentator observes on this: 

“We have here a very just remark. So- 
called strange coincidences and wonderful dreams 
that are verified are really not all marvelous. 
We never hear of the nine hundred and ninety- 
nine that end in nothing; but the thousandth 
that happens to precede its fulfillment is blaz- 
oned by unthinking people as a marvel. It 
would be a much more wonderful thing if dreams 
were not now and again verified.” 


—_—=—_— 


Man, says Pascal, is but a reed—the weak- 
est in nature—but he is a reed which thinks. 
The universe need not rise in arms to crush 
him. But were the universe to crush him, 
man would still be nobler than the power which 
killed him, for he knows that he dies; and of 
the advantage which the universe has over 
him the universe knows nothing. 
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EVERY HEART HAS ITS OWN SORROW. 





BY BARBARA JOHNS. 





- {VERY heart has its own sorrow.” There 
4 was a sac smile around the lips that said 
it, and the eyes of the speaker were full of 
unshed tears, as if the heart rebelled a little, 
while a sigh stole up and was breathed out 
wearily. She sat in the full glow of the fire- 
light, a patient, gentle woman, and on a low 
cushion at her feet a young girl with her face 
hidden in her hands and sobbing passionately. 

“Don’t think so much about it, Maggie; it 
is all for the best. It seems strange and dark 
now, but the time will come when you will see 
that it was all right,” all the time she smoothed 
softly the golden curls that fell over the flushed 
forehead—the head was lifted at length, and a 
fair face looked up stained and swollen with 
weeping. 

“T can’t see how you can say this, Miss 
Levick. The time will never come when I 
shall see that it was all right.” 

The young face was hidden again, and tears 
dropped like rain through the small, white fin- 
gers. By and by they ceased flowing, and the 
head was laid with a long, tired sob upon the 
lap where it had rested before. The hours went 
by in silence, while the firelight shone clear 
and steadily in the room, sometimes bathing the 
watchers in its radiance, then flickering and 
going out like the hopes they had cherished. 

Maggie Harlan had cause to weep. Six years 
before her mother died, just as the sensitive, 
high-spirited child was learning to feel her need 
of a tender counselor, whose love was even 
greater than the many faults that tried it sorely. 
Her oldest brother graduated, and with im- 
paired health went to Cuba for the Winter. 
He never returned, so Maggie had only her 
father to cling to. Mr. Harlan almost idolized 
her, but he was an invalid, and felt that his 
child needed some influence besides his own in 
molding aright a character that already showed 
strong points, that might be shaped for good or 
evil. 

Bidding farewell to the old home they re- 
moved to a quiet country village, where there 
was a long-established female seminary, and 
here Maggie had been to school, advised, aided, 
and benefited by Mrs. Champlan, the head of 
the school, as also the mother of daughters, 
causing her to take a warmer interest perhaps 
in the motherless girl, who not only proved an 
amiable pupil, but a brilliant scholar. 

Mrs. Champlan employed numerous teachers, 
ard it is with one we find Maggie. Miss 





Levick had been there only six months. She 
was not one of those brilliant characters that 
dazzle at first acquaintance; but she possessed 
a quiet, unobtrusive loveliness that won surely 
upon the affections of those who knew her. 
She had learned many lessons in the school of 
life; adversity and sorrow had been her teach- 
ers, and if they had made darkness in her heart, 
it was in this she had learned patience, and lip 
and eye told by their chastened beauty of a 
peace storms could not disturb. 

Maggie Harlan knew nothing of her history; 
she had come a stranger to Dalton. Well edu- 
cated, a skillful musician, and speaking the lan- 
guages with fluency, Mrs. Champlan was glad 
to employ her; and to Maggie especially had 
she proved a most devoted friend. 

Mr. Harlan’s health had been slowly but 
surely failing since the death of his wife, but 
his friends were so accustomed to his pale face 
and wasted figure that they little realized how 
near his feet were to the dark river. Hopeful 
and cheerful, he seldom spoke of bodily infirm- 
ities, 

Three months ago he left home partly to at- 
tend to business in a distant city, and partly 
from the hope that travel might be of service 
to him. He only reached the place of his des- 
tinalion, was seized with severe hemorrhage, 
and died in a few hours. Only strangers were 
with him, strangers ministered to his last wants, 
and strangers sent back to his home the news 
of the desolation that had come to it. 

It was a terrible blow to Maggie; all the 
more terrible for falling so suddenly. She 
moved about in a kind of stupor for several 
days, till the funeral was over, and she was 
left alone with no other friend than Miss Levick. 

It was uncertain with regard to Mr. Harlan’s 
property. He had always passed for a man of 
wealth, lived handsomely, and enjoyed all that 
money could bring. But Maggie remembered 
that he had often spoke anxiously with regard 
to the future, and it was with some misgivings 
that she waited the investigation of his affairs, 
It proved as she feared. There was very little 
property beyond what would pay outstanding 
debts, and a heavy mortgage was heid upon 
the place where they lived. It was arranged 
that Maggie should go to Mrs. Champlan, grad- 
uate with the close of the present term, and 
then become a teacher. 

This is the last night in the dear old home; 
all day had Maggie borne up bravely—now 
utterly overcome. 

“Tt is a hard lesson to learn, darling, but 
some hearts have learned it, and when the 
agony was passed have blessed God for so 
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teaching them. Sorrow sooner or later comes 
to all, and it works in the heart of each pa- 
tience or despair. It all depends upon the way 
and manner in which they receive it.” 

“Perhaps you have the power to- choose,” 
said Maggie, “but I have not. It is not so 
much for you to be patient; it is your nature— 
and then you can’t have so great ‘cause for 
grief.” 

How Miss Levick’s heart went backward on 
the words of this weeping child, while she re- 
peated to herself many a precious promise, as 
if fearful her struggling fears would let its anchor 
go and sink into the deep waters that were 
surging about it! 

Hour after hour they sat there; the sun had 
gone down, and the purple twilight shrouded 
the outer world; while Maggie’s thoughts were 
busy with memories of the beautiful past, 
that was gone from her forever—shrinking from 
the future that looked so blank and cheerless, 
and keen agony as the present sorrow rose up 
in all its intensity—a radiant cup of joy dashed 
from her lips just as she was beginning to taste 
its sweetness, and her heart was full of mur- 
muring and despair. 

Miss Levick’s words irritated instead of 
soothing her, and she could not help feeling 
there was not so much sympathy as she had a 
right to expect. 

The teacher felt all this, and her tears dropped 
silently as she thought over Maggie’s words. 

“You have not so great cause for grief.” 
There was a lesson in her past life that her heart 
prompted her to unvail for the instruction of 
the young mourner, and though she shrank 
from the task she determined it should be done. 

“Maggie,” she began in a low voice, “I have 
no home, Maggie. There are times when my 
path looks dreary to me. Once loving hands 
clasped mine, but one by one they have all lost 
their hold upon me and crumbled away into 
dust, while I am left to walk alone. I do not 
murmur at this, though there have been times 
when my heart has said, ‘The Almighty hath 
dealt very bitterly with me.’ And if you will 
listen { will tell you how a heart more impuls- 
ive and passionate than yours was brought to 
rest quietly in the hands of One who doeth all 
things well. 

“T was born in New England, and amid its 
wild, picturesque scenery I grew to love nature 
most devoutly—not calm, serene, quiet; I glo- 
ried in the war of elements, the play of the 
winds, the lightning, the thunder. When very 
young it was one of my pastimes to be out in 
the rain-storms; there was something in this 





akin to my own passionate nature. I did not 


like any thing tame and restrained. My mother 
was a warm-hearted, loving woman, but so 
given to the world, so immersed in the whirl 
of society that she could not spend much time 
with het children, She saw that we were well 
fed, well dressed, well behaved, and her duty 
was done. I remember so well how prettily she 
looked—the dainty cap and collar, and when [ 
used to put my arms about her neck and tell 
her how pretty she was, she would put me 
aside for fear I should spoil her toilet. 

“My father was a proud-spirited man, who 
dearly loved my wild, uncontrolled ways; there 
was no danger of mussing him, and rare sport 
we used to have during his hours of leisure. I 
loved my father fondly, and people said that I 
had more influence over him than any other 
human being. Wealthy, and possessed of a 
social disposition, our house was a rendezvous 
ior all. An Englishman by birth, my father 
was accustomed to seeing his sideboard well 
filled, and by degrees he grew to frequent it too 
often. 

“When I was about twelve years old my 
mother died, and after four years spent in school 
I returned to find a great change in my father. 
He would at times be gloomy and morose for 
days together, keeping the whole house in a 
state of fear and discomfort by his sudden ca- 
price and unreasonable exactions. This would 
pass away and he would appear as usual. These 
attacks grew to be more frequent, and at last 
came to be his habitual frame, and his frequent 
absence from home, which at first was a great 
sorrow to me, came to be looked for as a great 
relief, 

“Months passed on, and at last I woke up to 
know, what others had known for a long time, 
that my father was drinking deeply and losing 
constantly at play. O, Maggie, I can never 
tell you the terrible suffering through which I 
passed. I left society and shut myself up at 
home, determined, if it was possible, to save 
him. I had influence with him; but how could 
I appeal to him—how let him know that I 
knew the places he frequented and the company 
he kept! 

“Then change came. I grew indignant that 
he should bring all this misery upon me—the 
poverty and disgrace that I felt sure must fol- 
low such a course. Then in a moment of ten- 
derness I would plead and expostulate with 
him, begging him with tears to leave his habits 
of dissipation for my sake, for his own sake, for 
the sake of my dead mother; while he would 
talk and weep, telling me that he could not 
break away; there was something continually 
drawing him to the gaming-house—he knew it 
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was ruining him, but he must go, while the | my will. These pieces pleased me best, for here 


bitter, burning tears would roll over his face. 
Little by little every available article of prop- 
erty was dispored of and poverty stared us in 
the face. ° 

“At length my . ‘er’s constitution failed 
under the wear of cons.. t excitement, and he 
was forced to leave his customary resort and 
confine himself to the house, and not unfre- 
quently to his bed. Remorse preyed upon him, 
and his sufferings at times were terrible. With 
all this I was not impatient, neither did I leave 
him, for it was a part of my being, the love I 
had for him; and though there were times when 
a flood of bitterness possessed my soul—wretch- 
ed, helpless, tortured with distress of mind and 
body, I sought to comfort and console him. 

“He lingered for two years a pitiable wreck 
of what he had once been, and died, I trust, 
repentant, leaving me alone and utterly des- 
titute. 

“T had relatives in Baltimore, said to be 
wealthy, and for a few weeks | trusted in their 
kindness; but there was no notice of my letters 
for a long time, and then one came couched so 
blandly, sympathizing with me in my loss, hop- 
ing I was well, but saying not a word of the 
future, or manifesting the least care or concern 
for what might beeome of me. Bitter were the 
tears, but it roused me. I determined to rely 
upon myself. My father had been a thorough 
scholar, and I was educated according to his 
system. There was nothing superficial, and the 
extent of my reading, both in English and the 
classics, was far more than the course usually 
prescribed for ladies. I also inherited a talent 
for music which had been carefully cultivated, 
so that I was well able to teach any branch 
that mi; ht be desired. Through the kindness 
of our fainily physician I obtained a situation 
in a seminary at some distance from my home 
as music-teacher. My deep mourning, together 
with my extreme youth, procured sympathy 
and kindness from many; but I rejected all 
their overtures and led a life of perfect isola- 
tion, as much alone as if in a wilderness, I 
aimed to be kind and courteous in my demeanor 
to all, but no one was admitted in the least 
degree into my confidence, and every emotion 
was carefully concealed from observation. Sat- 
isfied with my vooks and my music, learning 
language after language, not that I liked study 
so passionately, but it made me forget, I felt 
that I could never be again what I had been. 
My chief solace, when not studying, was at the 
instrument; and here with my pupils did I 
spend hour after hour, reveling not alone in 
the written music, but improvising according to 





I could pour out my anguished feeling, the 
mournful, withering wail of my despair. 

“How long this might have lasted I can not 
say; but my Heavenly Father, against whom 
my heart, without knowing it, rebelled so griev- 
ously, was pleased to deal mercifully with me, 
and sent’me in my withering, deadening grief a 
great and precious gift. You have often asked 
me about this miniature, Maggie,” and she un- 
clasped a bracelet from her arm. It was richly 
chased, and contained the likeness of a noble- 
looking man in the prime of manhood. 

“It was my husband, my noble, generous 
husband,” and she pressed her lips to the dumb 
semblance. 

“Harris Levick was an inmate of the same 
boarding-house with me, but for a long time 
we were as perfect strangers. He pitied me at 
first: and not repulsed by the manner in which 
his advances were met, he persevered till my 
heart gave way, and I learned first to regard 
him as a friend, a brother, and after that to 
love him with all the devotion of one whose 
love flowed in but one channel to one object. 
Once more I entered society because he wished 
it, and again sunshine rested in my heart and 
on my life. 

“Months passed; we were married, and I left 
my labors at the seminary to preside over a 
home simple in all its furnishing, for Harris 
was not wealthy, but O, what a paradise it 
was to me! We had books, flowers, and music. 
We had young hearts full of love for each 
other and hope for the future, arid for one little 
year I forgot all the bitterness of the past; and 
when love’s signet ring was clasped with one 
sweet pearl I felt that God was good to me, 
and thought I was grateful for his blessings. 
Two years with rare delight swept over me, 
and when God touched my treasures I found 
my heart was as proud and as bitter as ever. 

“Harris was a lawyer, with fine talent and a 
steadily increasing practice. For a young man 
he was said to excel, and all looked forward to 
a brilliant future for him. How many times 
we talked over the home we should possess in 
a few years, planning its surroundings and its 
adornments with almost satisfaction, hardly 
thinking that change might mar the pro- 
gramme; and still would Harris often close 
this dreaming by, ‘If God wills,’ and seated 
by his side with no wish for any thing beyond 
his love, I too could respond, ‘If God wills.’ 
Yes, it was easy to say, ‘Thy will be done,’ 
when that will only brought me what I craved. 

“ We had been married four years. Willie, my 
precious baby, was three years old, the joy of 
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our home, the dearest, most affectionate little 
heart. ‘There was a particular case on. the 
docket. My husband had need of all his skill 
and ability, besides it was necessary that he 
should meet personally with several connected 
with it, and on whom much depended. This 
rendered a journey to Chicago necessary. How 
I remember the morning he left me; bright 
and beautiful as it was, I could not help the 
tears that would come. True, it was compara- 
tively a short journey, still 1 could not keep 
down the sobs. 

“*T shall be gone only a week, darling, it will 
soon pass. Cheer up, here is Willie, bright as 
a sunbeam, and I will write if possible every 
day.’ 

“Try as I would I could not restrain myself. 

““Why, Allie, had I thought you would have 
felt so badly I would not have gone.’ 

“*Tt is very foolish I know, Harris, but it 
seems to me that I shall never see you again,’ 
and I wept convulsively. 

“*God bless and keep my treasures,’ said 
Harris. 

“TI kissed him passionately again and again, 
and then saw the door close after him. 

“Tt was two days before I heard from my 
husband; he was well, business prospering, 
would be home in the time specified, and I 
was sorry that I had been so foolish; the days 
were pleasant, and he needed change; he might 
have made a pleasant excursion of it if I had 
not been so babyish; and I told Willie of all 
my weakness, and I promised I would never 
give way again. I knew my husband was never 
so happy as at home; he was ambitious in his 
profession, a stirring business man; it would be 
necessary for him to go away often, and his 
leaving should never be clouded again. Thus I 
resolved, Willie putting his dimpled arms about 
my neck and calling me a ‘geod, pretty ma, 
not to ery any more when pa goes away.’ 

“The week was nearly passed, Harris had 
closed his business and would leave in the 
morning. How my heart thrilled as at night 
I dressed myself carefully, and put the little 
suit his father liked best on Willie! Then seat- 
ing myself, and taking my baby on my lap I 
rocked him, and told him stories to while the 
time away till I heard the tramp of the iron 
horse. 

“Nine o’clock rung out from the little French 
clock on the mar‘le. A moment and the rum- 
bling of the cars was heard, while the whistle 
screeched out its warning, and Willie bounded 
from my arms, ‘ Pa come, pa come!’ 

“*Not yet, darling,’ and I wiled him back to 
wait patiently. It was far past his usual bed- 





time, but his eyes were never brighter. This 
was an unusual occasion, and he could sleep later 
in the morning. An hour passed, it seemed to 
me an age; again and again | went to the door 
to listen. By and by there was a carriage at 
the gate, and footsteps coming up the graveled 
walk. 

“*There is more than one; my husband must 
have brought company, that is what has kept 
him so long at the depot.’ And I took Willie 
by the hand and opened the door. Four gen- 
tlemen stood on the steps, but my husband 
was not among them. 1 staggered back, and 
should have fallen but for the kindly care of 
one. 

“*Tell me all; I can bear it; my husband is 
dead.’ 

“T did not need the words, I knew it. But 
when they told me of the accident, the terrible 
collision, the fearful death for so many, and my 
husband among the number, I felt the good 
slipping away from me. My grief was too 
bitter, my eyes were dry, and my brain like 
bursting. Why should God take one and not 
the other? and I clasped my child to my heart; 
and if | ever prayed earnestly it was that we 
might both go. 

““We thought it would be a comfort to you 
to see your husband; the body will soon be 
here.’ 

“ And the humane man began making prepara- 
tion to receive it. All the while I sat mechan- 
ically clasping my child tightly and passion- 
ately, asking to be taken out of a life so 
wretched as mine would be without his presence. 

“The door opened, and a litter borne by four 
men was placed in the middle of the room. 
Gently they arranged every thing, and with 
the delicacy of those who know what sorrow 
is, left me alone with my dead. 

“There lay my husband dressed just as when 
he left Chicago—his face calm and serene, while 
the blood still oozed from a wound in the tem- 
ple, and his breast was mangled and bleeding; 
still I could not make it real, while Willie 
begged so hard for ‘pa to wake up.’ Poor 
child! he could not realize his misery; he did 
not know what it was to be fatherless, 

“Days passed. They put my dead from me. 
How was [ to live without him? Alas! had I 
read the lesson rightly | should perhaps have 
been spared another. Hardly three months had 
passed when scarlet fever broke out in the 
village, and Willie sickened and died, 

“My cup was full; the waves of bitterness 
rolled over me; I was ready to curse God who 
had dealt so severely with, me; and no words 
can describe the darkness, like the shadow of 
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death, that settled over my soul. I neither 
wept nor prayed. I thought of God only as 
an enemy whose hand was relentlessly against 
me, and every power cf my body and mind 
seemed locked up by a stony despair. I fol- 
lowed my baby to the grave, but it was as 
one who neither saw nor heard. I went back 
to my lonely home and brooded silently over 
my hard fate, 

“The Autumn days hung their beauty all 
around me, but I had no eye to see, no ear to 
catch the note of joyfulness floating around me. 
Christmas came, a ,bright, beautiful Winter 
and I stood by the window watching 
There were no friends, no Christ- 
mas cheer for me. Why was my fate so piti- 
less? As I stood by the window, my heart 
making bitter responses to every peal of the 
bell, our clergyman passed, a kind, benevolent- 
hearted man; he bowed kindly, and then entered. 

“*Are you not going out this morning, Mrs. 
Levick?’ 

“*No, sir. I have nothing to rejoice over, 
unless it be that every drop in my cup is 
turned to bitterness,’ ‘ 

“He did not ansyver me at once, but taking 
both my hands, and looking into my face 
earnestly, said, ‘Almost every house was smit- 
ten; we lost two.of our darlings.’ 

“He passed on to the Church, and presently 
I heard the swelling notes of the organ, and 
the voice of the people. Every note came 
directly to my ear, for the door was being 
opened and closed continually. 

“*Ab! thought I, ‘they can sing, they can 
observe Christmas; they have lost only chil- 
dren, I have lost all.’ 

“When the service was over I watched to see 
the people go back to their homes. My heart 
smote me not a little as 1 saw that more than 
one-half the congregation wore the badge of 
bereavement. There was a widow with her 
fatherless children; feeble age tottered on miss- 
ing the strong arm of manhood on which it 
had been accustomed to lean; little children, 
motherless, walked with demure steps by their 
father's side; and there a lonely couple thinking 
of the little ones that used to follow them with 
dancing steps. 

“*What a wretched, suffering world it is!’ 
and | bowed my head upon my hands and 
wept, the first tears I had shed since they took 
my baby from my arms, Just then baby’s old 
nurse came in—the dear old motherly heart— 
the sight of my grief touched her. 

“*He knoweth what is best; each heart has 
its own sorrow,’ and she held me in her arms 
just as she used to hold Willie. ‘Then she 


morning, 


passers by. 





talked to me a long time of his goodness and 
love; that he knew and pitied our anguish; 
that this life was not all, there was a future, 
and that it would not be long- till we should 
all stand on the farther shore. 

“Somehow her simple words went directly to 
my heart; and although I wept till I was nearly 
exhausted it did me good, and that night I 
slept like a child. 

“T awoke next morning with a strange feeling 
of weakness in every limb, and a sense of be- 
wilderme t and confusion that I tried in vain 
to shake off. Past events, even my recent 
bereavement, would rise up fer an instant before 
me, and then float away into dim distance. I 
was prostrate with high fever, through which 
I was tenderly watched by Mrs. Bryan, aided 
by friends whose approach I did not now repel. 

“After long delirium and unconsciousness I 
awoke at last to reason, and for several days 
bore reluctantly with what I fancied was Mrs. 
Bryan’s needless caution in keeping the room so 
dark. At length I could bear it no longer, I 
wanted to see the sunlight once more, and 
insisted that the window should be opened. 
Poor Mrs. Bryan put me off till to-morrow; 
then the curtains were rolled up, and the blinds 
wide open; I knew it, for I felt the pure air 
on my cheek. But, alas! [ could dimly see the 
sun shining through the rose-tree, and the white 
spire of the village church; all was dim and 
faint as before. 

“It was not that my room was darkened; the 
light had gone out of my eyes, 1 was almost 
blind; I should never see the sunshine or the 
flowers again; all my life I must be a helpless, 
dependent creature, a burden to myself and to 
others. 

“T remembered then my ingratitude, the hard- 
ness of my heart, because He had taken my 
idols, and I feligthe Lord had justly smitten me. 
Day after day I could see less of the flickering 
sunlight, and at length it was gone to me 
entirely. 

“© how beautiful it now seemed to me, the 
broad green earth! How I longed to look upon 
the sweet flowers! Once I would not look at 
them because they reminded me of those his 
hand had so often gathered for me. Now I 
longed but to look at them, while the song of 
the birds filled me with pleasant music, For 
hours did I sit and listen to the robins as they 
crooned out their love songs in the old elm- 
tree, when suddenly a thought struck me: 
‘These winged creatures warble and bask in the 
sunlight, answering the purpose of their exist- 
ence, while I, a rational creature, am gloomy 
and sad of heart, and full of complainings, 
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I am of more consequence in His sight than 
a bird. These reflections brought tears, and I[ 
found myself offering up a prayer that I too 
might become as happy in the purpose of my 
life. This prayer was the earnest wish of my 
heart, and it was not long till I found the 
Savior, and, leaning upon him, I felt happier 
in my blindness than when I walked alone with 
my wicked heart. 

“My chastening was severe, but the Lord 
raised up friends in my necessity. After three 
months of total blindness, the result of long- 
continued nervous excitement, my sight was 
gradually restored. In the mean time I had 
made the acquaintance of a family from the 
South, who pressed me so kindly to return 
with them to their own home that I could 
not refuse. 

“This home was in the suburbs of New Orleans, 
where the mild air and sweet perfume of orange 
groves did much toward establishing permanent 
health. Alas, that blight, war, and desolation 
should sweep over such a home! How I left 
I hardly know, nor in what way I found myself 
in camp and hospital. The lengthened watch 
that knew no variation in the long wards, the 
terrible suffering of the brave men who had 
periled their all for the Union, and in minister- 
ing to their wants, aiding them to bear suffer- 
ing patiently, binding up their wounds, above 
all, pointing them to Him whose precious love 
had brought Him to do more for them than 
they had done for others—sad as it was, it 
was no doubt the very thing for me; I forgot 
my own griefs, personal sorrow was unthought 
of. I felt thankful for the benefits I had re- 
ceived, leaning more and more upon His pro- 
tecting care, and looking forward, not blindly 
and with mute despair, but with hope of a 
joyful reunion on the other shore. For me I 
ean say, ‘It is good that I have been afflicted,’ 
I feel a firm confidence in the goodness and 
mercy that will never leave me nor forsake me.” 

The hands of the clock were slowly creeping 
past the midnight hour; the leaping flames 
were gone; in their place were only embers 
glowing redly under the white ashes, even as 
hope will live and glow in a strong heat under 
all the smoldering ashes of disappointment. 

Maggie rose from her seat and folded her 
arms about her teacher's neck. 

“T pray God teach me the sweet lesson you 
have learned. I am so sorry that £ said ‘you 
had not so much cause for grief as 1.’ But 
why do they call you Miss Levick?” 

“ Your question is very natural. It was sim- 
ply a mistake on the part of Mrs. Champlan, 
and I had not energy enough at the time to 





correct it. Afier that I felt it was just as well, 
I should escape questioning.” 

They went forth in a few hours, each to her 
appointed lot, and the angels looked down upon 
them both. 


—-——___ 
MODERN JERUSALEM. 


BY J. V. C. SMITH, M.D. 


]. igroncurd all the dwelling-hovses are of stone 
three low stories high, without windows 
toward the streets. They are made up of small, 
dark kind of rooms, looking generally into a 
court. There are neither chimneys nor fire- 
places, but something like a stone sink fixed 
against the wall in which cooking is performed, 
mostly by a very ur” -onably small quantity 
of charcoal. An opening through the wall, by 
leaving out a stone, is theoretically the outlet 
for smoke. Sometimes, however, it is so pro- 
vokingly perverse it fills every apartment full 
at the expense of the eyes and lungs of the 
faithful. 

The roofs of Jerusalem houses are usually 
flat, with an elevation, dome-like, in the center. 
All round above the eaves it is quite common to 
have a fence, as it were, some five or six feet 
high, made of hollow earthen tubes, the size of 
one’s arm; while if protects persons who lounge, 
dance, chat, and work up there from the impu- 
dent gaze, of neighbors, the tubes allow a free 
circulation of air. 

While looking through one of the tubes to 
gratify a’ very commendable curiosity, namely, 
to ascertain what other people were about at 
the top of the next domicile, I not unfrequently 
met a black, sparkling eye opposite, intent upon 
the same laudable exploration. 

So narrow are the streets of Jerusalem an 
agile man might leap across from one house 
to another, and thus peiambulate considerable 
portions of the city. Being badly paved with 
round stones, great and small, regardless of 
fitness, and very commonly speckled so as to 
appear sprinkled with blood, they would be 
insufferably filthy were it not for the tremen- 
dous showers that wash them occasionally. 
Then, again, they are up hill and down, and 
prodigiously crooked. 

There being neither street-lights at night, 
nor people moving about when evening sets 
in, Jerusalem is particularly gloomy and quiet, 
save the barking of dogs. 

Shops abound, but are small, and with hardly 
stock enough on hand to load a wheelbarrow. 
Most of the groceries are exhibited in baskets. 
A dealer in dry goods sits on the floor and 
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reaches down what.-is called for. Bankers, who 
by the way are nothing more or less than 
money-changers, may be seen sitting in door- 
ways, by the side of a wooden chest, on the 


open lid of which their riches stand in petit | 
| apiece of some or all of these excellent pro- 
ductions. 


piles. 

In the doorways, as one is passing along, 
sheep, calves, ele., are often hung up by the 
heels to be slaughtered. I have had to scud 
occasionally to prevent being drenched with a 
stream from the jugulars of beasts thus sus- 
pended. It seems to be a law that each one 
must look out for himself in Jerusalem, since 
neither brooms, emptying buckets, or tapping 
veins are kept back an instant to let a stranger 
pass. 

Mechanics are considerably numerous. They 
make pipes, as all good Mussulmans smoke per- 
petually, as though it were the great business 
of life. Coffee-cooking vessels, as pots, pans, 
etc., besides coffee tables, from two to four feet 
in diameter—such as they place their dishes 
upon—six inches or so from the floor, keep a 
large number of workmen constantiy hammer- 
ing. Shoes, soft, large, and ugly, are made 
principally in particular streets. Corns seem 
unknown to the wearers of those great feet 
coverings. Red morocco boots, too, and yellow 
bootees for ladies, with pointed toes, is another 
branch of necessary industry. Tinmen, carpen- 
ters, crockery-menders, barbers, antiquity-mak- 
ers, horse-shoers, saddlers, blacksmiths, and 
jewel manufacturers, are among the prominent 
trades in active demand, But there is neither 
taste nor finish in any thing. Carpenters don’t 
understand making any thing plumb; doors are 
askew, windows on different levels, and, in 
short, mechanical efforts are wretched specimens 
of skill. Stability is more apparent in the cut 
of clothing than in any thing else. Men wear 
gowns, held together by sashes, and women 
wear trowsers, Each leg is a huge petticoat, 
immensely gathered: in over the hips, held in 
place by a sash or shawl. The quality of the 
lady may be inferred by the quality of the ma- 
terials of her dress. Shawls enter largely into 
the composition of female wardrobe. 

Men shave their heads, but cultivate aston- 
ishing large beards—black, mottled, gray, and 
white. Dignity is measured by what grows on 
the chin, and not by the size of the brain. 
They subsist in Jerusalem on mutton, poultry, 
eggs, olive-oil, coffee, and delicious fruits— 
always abundant and cheap, compared with 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia prices. 
Jaffa, the Joppa of the Old Testament, sends 
immense quantities of delicious oranges, sweet 
lemons, melons—sweet and rich as nectar—be- 





sides other good things in abundance, almost 
daily to Jerusalem. It is not far from forty 
miles distant, from whence droves of donkeys 
are constantly wending their way up from the 
coast, sans saddle, sans bridle, bearing a bag 


When half way I purchased of the owner 
about as many enormously large oranges as 
could be stowed away in all my pockets for a 
parar, the fifth part of a cent. Arab women, 
from all the neighboring villages, barefooted, 
may be seen approaching the gates every morn- 
ing, bearing wooden trays on their heads, filled 
with onions, squashes, radishes, figs, grapes, 
etc., according to the season; while with one 
hand they studiously cover their faces with a 
bit of cotton cloth as an apology for a vail. 
Modesty demands concealment of the features 
of a female, but society cares nothing about 
any other incidental exposure of person. 

The inhabitants of Jerusalem are mosily 
Arabs, and Arabic is the language df the city. 
However, there are Jews, Greeks, Maltese, Ital- 
ians, a good many Turks filling official positions, 
some French, Copts, Persians, and a small rep- 
resentation from all over the world. Next to 
the Arabic, Italian is heard most frequently; 
still French, German, and English are all spoken 
to a limiled extent. French is the language 
with which a traveler may circumscribe the 
globe, and invariably find somebody to under- 
stand him, while all the other languages of 
Europe or Asia are but incomprehensible jar- 
gon to the majority of ears. 

There are representatives in Jerusalem from 
every country. Religious sentiments, culmina- 
ting in a sort of a pilgrimage to the holy shrine, 
prompt a large proportion of the strangers met 
there to visit the place. Poles, Germans, Hun- 
garians, and Spanish Jews are always straggling 
into their father-land prompted by the tenets 
of their faith. All others, denominated fran- 
gees, are incidental tr:velers, gratifying a per- 
sonal curiosity and taking notes for a new book. 

Religion, in all imaginable forms of outward 
devotion, supports Jerusalem. Without foreign 
visitors it would fall into utter insignificance. 
One is shockéd with the dreadful exhibitions 
of leprosy which are met with in Jerusalem. 
Poor wretches hold up dishes on their ulcerated 
stumps of wrists, the fingers and hands having 
dropped off in the eating onward progress of 
that shocking malady. One entire street in 
Jerusalem is set apart for the dwelling-place of 
those doomed to have that incurable disease. 
Sometimes the ulceration does not commence 
till the fifteenth and twentieth year; but all 
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born of infected parents are sure to have it 
break out sooner or later. They are tolerated 
beggars. In the great city of Damascus there 
are two institutions for the reception of lepers— 
having incomes which give board and lodging 
to those sent from the country villages—not to 
be cured, but have them supported. 

Sometimes there is an absorption of the bones 
of the face, so marked as to reduce the features 
to an infantile size. It is a disgusting sight, 
and yet one can’t keep his eyes from it, to see 
a large, tall man with the face of a nursing 
infant. 

The same form of leprosy has been introduced 
into Nova Scotia and given rise to some strin- 
gent legislation within the past few years, with 
a view to preventing its extension. Cases too 
are recognized in several of the West India 
Islands. Absolute interdiction of the marriage 
of lepers is the only admitted method of arrest- 
ing its progress. 

Jerusalem’s walls now inclose but a small 
part of what it was in the prosperous days of 
its ancient kings. The population may be any 
where from sixteen to thirty thousand, aecord- 
ing to the influx of strangers. 
of vacant lots, but no new dwellings going up. 
On the outside of the walls, for miles in all 
directions, the uneven rocky fields are open for 
settlement, if any one dares risk the exposure 
to Bedouin marauders and miscellaneous rascals 
in general, provided he can have the pasha’s 
permission. The Turkish Government not only 
owns all the lands, but all the women also. 


——_>_——_ 
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A TIRED woman hushed to sleep her nest- 
ling babe. Beauty once made her face ra- 
diant, perhaps, but all that beauty is gone now. 
The blue eye is dim and faded—the pale brow 
covered with lines of care. Perhaps, with that 
far-off look of hers she sees three little graves, 
green with as many Summers. Her home is 
very humble—all day she has toiled, and the 
fainting spirit almost surrenders to fatigue, the 
downcast eyes tremble in tears—she is so weary. 
And every nerve tingles when the boys come 
hungry from school, some with a tale of sorrow 
that mother must hear. 

And after they were hushed with kisses or 
chidings, it is time to get a supper for seven 
mouths, and the accustomed, never-ending rou- 
tine putting away and cleaning up, till the 
worn-out creature wonders with a sigh if there 
really will ever come a rest to her—an eternal 
rest. 


There are plenty. 





At last she can seat her weary limbs in the 
old corner rocking-chair. The babe whose eyes 
closed fitfully to low lullaby, lies in her father’s 
lap. He is a plain man, that good father, with 
an honest face and a great heart, that would 
take in all the care and sorrow of the house- 
hold. 

The babe sleeps. With a rude gentleness he 
lays it on its mother’s bosom, and as the ruddy 
fire-light plays over her care-worn features, he 
looks upon her with eyes suddenly grown lus- 
trous and beautiful. He’ lifts his great hand 
softly till it rests on her shoulder, as he says: 

“T love you, dear Emily.” 

How the poor heart leaps into love, light, and 
rest! How vanish the cares that trod upon her 
very soul! She no more remembers the toil- 
some washing. She reflects not now that the 
pretty babe with pink flushed cheek against her 
breast has worn her patience threadbare with its 
constant tears and unrest. She forgets that the 
fire would smoke, the broth burn, that the chil- 
dren teased her, that the line broke, and that 
every limb in her frame ached with fatigue. 

What were those in comparison with the 
steadfast love that had burned for eighteen 
years, in the sunlight of happiness, through the 
clouds of despair, when beauty made her win- 
ning, and when her charm of loveliness had 
gone, and the freshness of her youth had de- 
parted forever? What cared she for aught out- 
side her home, though she had many sorrows, 
while such words thrilled her whole being ? 

“TI love you, dear Emily.” 

Ah! you long-married, repining husbands, 
who exact every attention and duty—how much 
would it cost to make your home thus beau- 
tiful with all its cares? I tell you one word 
will loosen great burdens from the shoulders of 
the toiling woman you call your wife. Try it. 
Go home some night, and look upon her with 
eyes of long’ago. For one moment think what 
great trials she took in heart when she married 
you. Then tenderly press her hand, and as she 
looks with wonder-opened eyes, say to her in a 
low and steady voice, not carelessly, nor sport- 
ively, but earnestly, 

“T love you.” 

Trust me, it will be to her and to you both, 
“better than diamonds.” 


eel 


EARNESTNEss is the root of greatness and 
heroism. “They were in earnest,” is the epi- 
taph which history has inscribed in letters of 
light, or of biood, on the tombs of her illustri- 
ous—the heroes, martyrs, and teachers, 
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THE TWO MIRRORS 





\ YOUNG lady of irreproachable conduct 
LX. and good name, had yet this one great 
fault, that she was vain of the beauty which 
God had given her. She idolized it, and sought 
to increase it by the aid of outward ornament. 
In order the better to worship her idol, she had 
{\vo mirrors in her room, so placed that in one 
she saw her face, while from the other her back 
was also reflected; so that she could contem- 
plate her much-loved self in twofold attitude at 
once. Gotthold observed the ingenious contri- 
vance, and said to her, Have you never heard 
the well-known saying, “that beauty when un- 
adorned is adorned the most?” A rose is by 
nature the loveliest and sweetest of flowers, and 
if you would try to add to it any artificial odor, 
you would only spoil the delicious perfume. 
To try to become too beautiful, is to be almost 
ugly; for as there is but a step between the 
sublime and the ridiculous, so often there is but 
a step between the beautiful and contempt- 
ible. 

Therefore, be temperate in all things, and do 
not rejoice over-much in the fair gourd of your 
beauty, lest even now there may be a worm at 
the root which may soon consume ail its come- 
liness. ‘ 

If you love mirrors, let me tell you of two 
which you will never repent of using daily. 
These are mirrors of the Past, and of the Fu- 
ture. The one will show you how many mer- 
cies you have already received from God, and 
how little gratitude you have rendered for 
them; the other will point to the changes which 
your fair form must undergo—wan sickness, 
withered old age, certain death, and after death 
the awful judgment will rise there, depicted in 
pale, indistinet, and shadowy form, yet so true, 
so certain, so well deserved, as conscience will 
tell you, that its form once seen, will ever re- 
main distinct and clear before your mind’s eye. 
If these two mirrors are well used, you will no 
more be vain of your perishing, quickly-fading 
beauty. 

Or, let me recommend to you the other two. 
On the other side, you keep your eye fixed on 
the justice of God, who sees all things and 
judges all things with unerring truth, that you 
may think of your many sins and be humble; 
and on the other, keep your eye fixed on the 
mercy of God in Christ, which pardons the sin- 
ner even while condemning the sin, and which 
eonsumes and destroys all your many iniquities 
in the glowing fire of divine love. I pray you 
to contemplate alternately these two mirrors, 
that you may neither presume nor despair. 





These two mirrors will ennoble you, while 
those you now use will degrade you; these mir- 
rors are superior to yours, in so far as the nev- 
er-dying soul is superior to the body, which, 
fair as it may now seem, becomes dust and 


ashes. 
——— ————— 


WISHING FOR MONEY. 





“T WISH I had his money,” said a young 

- hearty-looking man, as a millionaire passed 
him in the street. And so has wished many a 
youth before him, who devotes so much time 
to wishing, that too little is left for working. 
But never does one of these draw a comparison 
between their several fortunes. The rich man’s 
money looms up like a balloon before them, 
hiding uncounted cares and anxieties, from 
which they are free; keeping out of sight those 
bodily ills that luxpry breeds, and all the mental 
horrors of ennwi and satiety; the fear of death 
that wealth fosters, the jealousy of life and love 
from which it is inseparable. Let none wish for 
unearned gold. The sweat by which ’tis gath- 
ered is the only sweet by which it is preserved 
for enjoyment; for in too literal a sense is it 
true, “ that ’t is easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” Wish for no man’s 
money. The health, and strength, and fresh- 
ness, and sweet sleep of youth are yours. 
Young love, by day and night, encircles you. 
Hearts unsoiled by the deep sin of covetousness 
beat fondly with your own. None, ghoul-like, 
listen for the death-tick in your chamber; your 
shoes have value in men’s eyes only when you 
tread in them. The smiles no wealth can pur- 
chase, greet you—living; and tears that rarely 
drop on rosewood coffins, will fall from pitying 
eyes upon you—dying. You have to eat, to 
drink, to wear enough? then have you all the 
rich man hath. What though he fares more 
sumptuously? He shortens life, increases pains 
and aches, impairs his health thereby. What 
if his raiments be more costly? God loves him 
none the more, and man’s respect in such regard 
comes ever mingled with his envy. Nature is 
yours in all her glory; her ever-varying and for- 
ever beautiful face smiles peace upon you. Her 
hills and valleys, fields and flowers, and rocks 
and streams, and holy places, know no desecra- 
tion in the step of poverty, but welcome ever 
to their wealth of beauty—rich and poor alike. 
Be content! The robin chirps as gayly as the 
gorgeous bird of paradise. The crawling worm 
will by and by become the beautiful butterfly; 
so poverty here shall become glory and riches 
hereafter. 
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GAZELLIE, THE LITTLE CIRCUS BOY. 





BY MRS. J. E. M’CONAUGHY. 





ERBERT ASHMAN had, I am sorry to 

say, been at the circus. He had received 
permission to go to town with uncle Frank 
and spend the day, and when they arrived 
there they found great play-bills posted up all 
about, describing in red, blue, yellow, and green 
letters, the great attractions of the famous com- 
pany who were going to perform that day. 
Bertie was as interested as any boy in the 
great white tent which was spreading its wings 
in the soft green meadow just in the outskirts 
of the town. The great gilded chariot, which 
was drawn by a dozen horses, all stepping to 
the time of the merry music which the band 
played, and nedding their plumed heads, were 
all very fascinating to hundreds of young eyes, 
and doubtless a great many old ones too. But 
what attracted Herbert most was a beautiful 
boy of about his own age, who, dressed in a suit 
of blue and gold, with a cap of blue velvet on 
his head, and long golden curls falling to his 
waist, was riding on a little pony not a great 
deal larger than old Neptune, the Newfound- 
land dog. 

“O what a happy little boy he must be,” 
thought Bertie, “to wear such beautiful clothes 
and ride such a pony!” Nothing would have 
induced Bertie to wear such a suit to school, 
if one had been made for him, but they looked 
very fine on the little cireus boy. His young 
stndent uncle was not less interested than Her- 
bert, and told his nephew that if he liked they 
would go in a few minutes that afternoon, just 
to see the old elephant perform. Herbert was 
full of joy at this announcement. If a little 
misgiving crossed his mind as to what mother 
would probably say to it, he comforted himself 
with the thought that it was only to see the 
elephant—mother would be glad to have him 
see a real live one. She had often promised to 
take him to a menagerie, when she could con- 
veniently. At all events he was in uncle 
Frank’s care, and he certainly “knew best.” 
It came very easy to say that this time. Some- 
times it was not so clear to his mind that older 
people knew what was best for him. 

Once fairly in the. charmed circle, and it was 
very easy to stay till the performance was over. 
You know it is a great deal easier to go down 





hill than to go up. Herbert was almost intox- 
icated with delight, and when he went home 
would think or talk of little else. 

“T must take uncle Frank to task,” said 
mother, “for taking my little boy to such a 
place. I can not trust you with him again, 
unless he will promise me to keep away from 
such amusements.” 

“O! mother, you don’t know how beautiful 
it was,” said Bertie enthusiastically. “It don’t 
seem to me it can be wicked. May I tell you 
all about it, mother?” 

“Certainly, my dear, I shall be glad to have 
you,” said the wise mother, who well knew 
that she could not set her child’s mind right, 
unless she knew where the wrong lay. 

“Well,” said Bertie, looking intently into a 
bright rose in the carpet, and thinking a min- 
ute, “the old clown tumbled about a good deal, 
and made a great many speeches that the peo- 
ple laughed at very loud, but I could n’t under- 
stand very well what there was so funny about 
them, so he did not please me so much as that 
beautiful little boy. O, mother, I wish you 
could have seen him. He had long, soft curls 
down his back, and a short blue velvet dress 
covered with shiny things that glittered and 
sparkled like gold and jewels; and he had gold 
bands on his ankles, and such little shoes. He 
hardly seemed to touch the floor when he 
walked, and he went along on a little rope 
away above the heads of the people, just as 
easy as I could walk on a broad plank; then 
he could dance’ like a fairy, every body said; 
but I suppose you would not like that so well. 
But, mother, you should have heard how sweetly 
he could sing. Then he could ride on the 
horses’ heads, standing tiptoe on one foot, and 
spring from one to another, or on to the shoul- 
ders of the men, when the horses were running 
as fast as they could go. I can’t remember 
half his curious tricks; but I am sure he was 
the gayest, happiest-looking child I ever saw, 
and all the people applauded him more than 
any one else. All the circus people were so 
pleasant and made such a pet of him and his 
little pony, which uncle Frank said could do 
almost every thing but talk. The other horses 
minded every thing that was said to them, and 
leaped through hoops covered with paper, and 
did a great many wonderful things, but nothing 
was so nice as little Gazellie, as they called hin. 
He is an orphan, somebody told uncle Frank, 
and the manager expects to make a great star 
of him.” 

“Poor little Gazellie,” said mother, a tear 
starting in her eye; “how much I pity him!” 

‘THe seemed very happy, mother.” 
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“That is a part of the lesson he is taught to 
act, and bitter and heavy would be the blows 
if he should dare to come before an audience 
with a sad face, or a tear on his cheek. Poor 
little fellow! The world never knows the suf- 
fering he has endured to fit him for such exhi- 
bitions. Hour after hour and day after day for 
months he must practice his lessons; and when 
his little wearied limbs refused to bear him up 
longer, a keen, stinging touch of the lash taught 
him that his arms and limbs belonged to his 
master. Many were the falls and bruises he 
must have had before he became skillful in 
those unnatural performances. God never de- 
signed his active, graceful form for such pur- 
poses, At night he had no loving mother to 
kiss him good-night, and teach him a little 
prayer before he went to rest on his nice clean 
bed. Cireus actors do not pray. He was made 
to sleep, no doubt, in any out-of-the-way corner, 
upon piles of stage rubbish or in the company’s 
wagons, when not obliged to perform or prac- 
tice. Horrid oaths and all dreadful language 
constantly fell on his ear, and he was obliged 
to learn early how to avoid the kicks and blows 
of the other performers when out of humor or 
excited by drinking. Do you not think your 
pleasant home, and your father’s and mother’s 
care would be‘a happy exchange to him for 
such a life as he is leading?” 

“Yes, indeed, dear mother. I wish I had 
poor little Gazellie here, I would make him 
happy if I could.” 

“He would no doubt be a'very bad associate 
for my boy. Such training makes the nature 
very depraved and degraded. You would no 
doubt find him, off the stage, very sullen and 
ill-tempered, with his little heart full of envy 
or hate for all those about him. He will early 
learn to stimulate himself with brandy when 
he is wearied out with his practicing, and yet 
is obliged to perform at night. He will soon 
grow hard and unfeeling toward others. Scarcely 
any class of people think more lightly of hu- 
man life or suffering. A company performed 
in the town where I once lived, and I was told 
a horse stumbled, which a lady was riding, 
throwing her off and striking her head with 
great violence on the hard earth. She was 
quickly borne out from the sight of the terrified 
spectators, and the manager announced that she 
had only fainted; she would be quite recovered 
in a short time. The people who frequent such 
places are easily satisfied, and the performance 
went on as usual. At night they went out and 
privately buried the dead woman in the village 
graveyard, without even a’ prayer over’ her 
grave. A mother, with a little babe, who be- 


longed to another company, used to throw her 
little child into the arms of another woman, 
when both were standing on the backs of swift- 
running horses. But one time, for some cause, 
the woman failed to catch the babe, and the 
poor little one fell under the horses’ hoofs and 
was instantly killed. 

“On an average, I think three years are 
considered a long life for common circus actors. 
If there were no other objections, do you think 
it would be right to keep up an institution 
which makes such sacrifices of life for the idle 
amusement of others? 

“Not only life is wasted, but all that makes 
life lovely and beautiful are wasted too. Though 
the actors seem so smiling and pleasant before 
people, I am told that there is always the 
extreme of bitterness, and hatred, and jealousy 
among them, and that they are in reality most 
wretched, unhappy. 

“A man once came to a French physician for 
a cure for his melancholy and general wretched- 
ness. He was afraid that insanity would be 
the result unless he obtained relief. 

“*Go and see Carlini,’ said his physician, ‘if 
that does not dispel your gloom your case must 
be desperate.’ 

“* Alas!’ said the wretched man, ‘I am Car- 
lini. While I divert all Paris with mirth, and 
make them almost die with laughter, I myself 
am dying with melancholy.’ The end of that 
mirth is weariness. If it is not right for the 
actors to engage in such business, it is not right 
for others to go to see them. Every spectator 
helps to keep up the business. If there were 
none to attend, there would soon be none to 
perform. : 

“T am sure I could never be amused by the ) 
performance of the poor horses, when I thought 
of the torture they must have endured before 
they could be taught these unnatural tricks. 

“God made us and them, dear Bertie, to serve 
some useful purpose in life; and all the associa- 
tions of the circus are only those which tend 
to make us idle and useless, as well as degraded. 
I hope as this is the first time my boy was 
ever at such a place, it will also be the last. 
It will give us no pleasure on our death-beds 
to recall such scenes, and it will never secure 
for us any real happiness in this life. God has 
given us such abundant sources of rich enjoy- 
ment in pleasures that raise our natures instead 
of degrading them, that we never need to seek 
for happiness in such amusements. Certainly, 
any thing that causes another pain and wretch- 
edness, ought to be very far from pleasing us. 
Even brute animals deserve our care, for God 


” 








made them to use, not to abuse. 
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“JUST FOR FUN.” 


\ 


sometimes from mere thoughtlessness, seldom, 


at the expense of the feelings of others; 
we hope, from a cruel enjoyment of suffering, 
for many jokes that boys are fond of playing 
result in real pain. 

John did not think he was a cruel boy, and 
he was not one; he would not have cut off a 
poor cat’s tail, “just for fun,” 
poor pussy of her balance-pole, nor would he 
offer a barning hot clam sheil to an unsuspect- 
ing person, for the sake of seeing them drop it 
hastily with badly-burned fingers, and indulge 
in other cruel tricks that boys try “just for 
fun;” but fond of fun, and this 
thoughtless spirit often occasioned trouble and 
mischief. 


John was 


“Would you like to walk with me?” said his 
mother, one day. John willingly accepted; he 


knew he should enjoy the walk, and started off 


ANY boys and girls often indulge in jokes | 


the toad found himself dashed the 
stone wall, hardly knowing if his head was on 
or off. 

“Now, John!” exclaimed his mother, “ what 
harm did that poor toad do you?” 
“O, I was only in fun,” was John’s ready 


against 


| reply. 


thus depriving | 


by his mother’s side, looking very nice in his | 


suit of new light clothes; his cane he carried in 
his hand, a birthday gift, and he felt quite 
As 
they passed on, John switched right and left 
with his cane; off went a daisy’s head; without 


proud of his own and mother’s appearance. 


the least warning John had decapitated it and 


left the stalk a headless trunk. Another and 


another followed; away flew the poor white | 


heads with their yellow eyes, in the dust and 
mud—then a modest clover blossom that hap- 
pened to be blushing by the road-side, was at- 


Its 


rather tougher than the daisy’s, for John was 


, 
tacked in the same fierce way. neck was 
obliged to stop and give it several switches be- 
fore it came off; but it yielded and rolled away 
to be trodden 
ever. 

“Why, my 
“do leave the 


son,” remonstrated his mother, 
poor flowers alone; why do you 
do so?” 

“QO, just for fun,” said John, having nothing 
else to say. 

“T do not like that kind of fun,” 
mother; ‘leave the flowers to 
you find them.” 


replied his 
blossom where 


John did so; he knew his mother would be 


“Well, now, I shall have no more fun of that 
kind, either,” said his mother as they walked 
on; but she had scarcely spoken the words, be- 
fore John saw a puddle of water, and a stone 
conveniently lying on the edge of the walk— 
down went the stone, up came the water, dirty 
and muddy, from the puddle, spattering John 
and his new light clothes, and spattering his 
mother also. 

“O, mother,” said John, deprecatingly, as he 
glanced at himself and caught his mother’s re- 
proachful look, “I didn’t mean to do it, 1 was 
only in fun.” 

It was so very funny that both were obliged 
to return home without making the call they 
intended, and if his mother had not carried 
home the cane herself, John would probably 
have found more fun, but abashed and disap- 
pointed, he followed her silently home. 

“Come, boys, let’s have some fun!” 

The boys all elustered around, and heard 
that the fun would be to tie a string to the 
doctor's door-bell, and each boy in turn stand at 
a distance to give the bell a pull by the string, 
and then, as the boys said, “to eut and run 
around the corner,” before the door was opened, 
They thought this would be such great fun that 
some of the boys laughed till the tears came 
just for thinking how funny it 
John agreed that it would be cap- 
r was tied, and the first 


on) 


bef yrehand, 


would be. 
ital sport, so the strin 


| boy pulled the bell and ran around the corner, 


upon, and its beauty marred for- | 


as he was directed, while the others from their 
hiding-place enjoyed the surprise of the servant 
who opened the door and found no one there. 


| The second boy did the same, and the third, 


who happened to be John. She discovered the 
string that time, and crying out, called “that 


she would come no more, so they need not pull 


| the bell.” 


obeyed, and so left the daisies and chance clo- | 


vers unmolested, though he had the strongest 
inclination to switch off every head he saw. He 
did not walk far before he espied a little toad 
hopping directly before them. Quick as a flash, 
John was upon him, knocking him out of the 


way for daring to presume to cross his path, and 
Vou. XXVIE—8 


| if John was hurt. 


John was running when she called, and think- 
ing she saw him, he quickened his speed and 
tumbled down, striking his nose on a stone, giv- 
ing him a terrible thump. Just then the doc- 
tor came by in his gig. He stopped to inquire 
John, for pain and shame, 
could searcely answer, for he knew the doctor 
must hear from his servant who he was and 

But thongh the doc- 
for a mischievous boy, 
almost broken by the 


what he had been doing. 
tor afterward knew him 
and his nose had been 
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of doing thoughtless tricks—“ just for fun.” 

One day his mother told him that an old 
friend, a very wealthy old lady, was coming to 
see her, and desired John to be home by a cer- 
tain hour, as she wished particularly to see 
him. 

John had been playing marbles with some of 
his school companions, when one proposed to 


was arranged, and the boys seeing an old woman 
walking slowly toward them, hid out of sight, 
and waited to see the result of their experiment. 
The poor old lady walked on till she came to 
the string; it tripped her up, of course, and 
down she fell, her reticule scattering its con- 
tents far and wide; but she did not get up im- 


pain. This did not seem very funny; it was un- 
expected, and one suggested— 

“Run and help her up.” 

“No, you run,” said another. 

“No I won’t; you go”—and finally John, who 
had a kind heart naturally, could not stand the 


unmoved, ran and helped her up. 

“T can not stand,” said the old lady, still 
moaning. “My ankle is sprained, I am sure. 
Some bad boys must have tied this string in 
my path. O, my!” 

The boys hearing this slunk away, leaving 
John to take care of the old woman. 

“Can you tell me where Mrs. Morris lives?” 
she asked. “I came to visit her, and now I 
not walk.” 

It was John’s mother, and this was her old 
friend who had been so anxious to see and know 
John; it was not much fun to be the cause of 


John never forgot the lesson; it was very morti- 
fying to confess that he had aided and joined 


less action, that might result in cruelty—‘just 
for fun.” 


A GARDEN OVERRUN WITH WEEDS. 


“TYATHER, I don’t like to go to school. I 

wish you would let me stay at home this 
morning. Charles French’s father does not 
oblige him to go to school.” 


‘I wish to show you something in the garden, 





| 
fall, John was by no means cured of his love | 


tie a string across the road just high enough to | 
trip up any person coming along. The string | 


mediately, and the boys looked at one anotlier | 
ops | 
rather alarmed as they heard her moan as if in | 


sight and sounds of the old woman’s distress | 


shall be obliged to be carried there, for I can | 


laming the old and dear friend of his mother. | 


in that sort of fan, but he did it bravely; and he | 
was never after known to commit a very thought- | 


“Give me your hand, Harry. Come with me. | 


See how finely those peas are growing! How 
clean and healthy the vines look! Do you think 
| we shall have an abundant crop?” 

“QO yes, father. There is not a weed about 
their roots; and those little poles, or bushes, 
stuck in the ground, hold them up, so that they 
| have a fine chance to grow.” 
| “Now go with me across the roads to look at 
| Mr. French’s pea-vines, through a large open- 
ing in his fence. Well, my son, what do you 
| think of Mr. French’s pea-vines?” 
| “O father! I never saw such poor-looking 
| 
| 


peas in my life! There are no sticks for them 
to run upon and the weeds are nearly as high 
| as the peas themselves. There will not be half 
| a crop on them.” 
| “Why are they so much worse than ours, 
Harry?” 

“ Because they have been left to grow as they 
please. I suppose Mr. French just planted 
them, and never took any care of them after- 
| ward. He has neither taken out the weeds, nor 

trained them to grow right.” 

“Yes, that is the truth, my son. A garden 
| will soon be overrun with weeds, and briers, if 
} it is not tilled with the greatest care. Chil- 
dren’s minds are like garden beds, and they 
| must be more carefully tended than the choicest 
plants. If you, my son, were never to go to school 
nor to have good seeds of knowledge planted in 
your mind, when you become a man it would 
resemble this weedy bed in Mr. French’s land, 
rather than the beautiful one in our garden! 
Would you think me right to neglect my gar- 
den, as Mr. French has neglected his?” 
| “Ono, father. Your garden is a fine garden, 
but Mr. French’s is all overrun with weeds and 
| briers. It will not yield half as much as yours.” 
| ‘Do you think, my son, it would be right for 
| me to neglect my child as Mr. French neglects 
his, and allow him to run wild, and his mind to 
| become overgrown with weeds? 
| “I send you to school in order that the gar- 
| den of your mind may have good seed sown in 
| it, and these seeds may spring up and grow and 
| yield a good crop. Now which would you pre- 
fer, to stay at home from school and let the gar- 
den of your mind be overrun with weeds, or to 
go to school and have this garden cultivated?” 

“T would rather go to school. I will never 
again ask to stay at home from school. But, 
father, is Charles French’s mind overrun with 
weeds?” 

“T am afraid that it is. If not, it surely will 
be, if his father does not send him to school. For 
a little boy not to be sent to school, is a great 
misfortune, and I hope you will think the priv- 
| iiege of going to school a very great one indeed.” 
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She Family 


Home Courresy.—A bare, desolate, dreary place is 
a home devoid of those little courtesies which produce 
kindly feeling and bind more tightly the cords of fam- 
ily affection. Dissatisfaction, dissension between broth- 
ers and sisters, and, too often, sad misunderstandings 
between husband and wife, are the natural results of 
It is far easier to 
diffuse gladness by a gentle word, than to give pain 
with a bitter retort, if we but teach ourselves to shun 


careless habits in the family circle. 


those bitter little words that are so often spoken. 

It is a mother’s duty to teach her children by her 
If she commands them in a rude tone 
If 


she resorts to that barbarous practice, too much in 


own example. 
and manner, she must expect a reply very like it. 


custom, of boxing her children’s ears in anger, she 
must expect them to box each other. If she calls 
them to the table as if they were a tlock of sheep, she 
must expect them to be boisterous and annoying while 
there. If she accustoms them to an untidy hearth, 
she must expect them to be negligent about their dress 
and rooms. 

A father who pollutes his lips by profanity when in 
the midst of his children, will hear it echoed by a 
If 


he command his wife, his son will command his dangh- 


little tongue just learning to speak good and evil. 


ter. 

Children never should demand favors each of the 
other. They should be taught that powerful please and 
thank you, and should use it freely even in their play. 
Human beings naturally are never offended by a po- 
lite request, but all the ire in the soul is called forth 
by an insolent remark. Children have more of the 
nature of “grown-up” people than they are usually 
given credit for. 

Divorces are becoming common, greatly to the shame 
of our people. Either the husband or wife is wnbear- 
able. Too often it is the offspring of early training. 
The mind that has always battled for its own side, 
grows so used to taking up opposite opinions that it 
can not but differ from what should be congenial. 
When the lips have been trained to say, “Go,” and “I 
shall not,” it is hard to change to, “Do you think 
best?” 

There is inevitable bitterness and disrespect in every 
home that cares not for those many attentions that 
confer pleasure. Can children ever look back to such 
a place with a quick heart-beat? can they ever picture 
the family room, with its merry evenings and the dear 
faces that have such a sweet hold upon memory? Can 
they think of the many kindnesses bestowed by fa- 
ther, mother, sisters, and brothers? O, make your 
homes the most attractive places in the wide world, 











o¢ 


fin 
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filling them with kindly cheer. Don’t give all your 
affability to the people you meet in the outside world; 


treie. 


do n't study the tastes of your guests more than that 
of your family. Don’t think your duty is done if the 
children are sent to school, and have all they can eat 
and drink. 


SELFISH PERsons.—The very first thing necessary 
to make any person miserable and unhappy in this 
world, is to be supremely selfish. How many persons 
we daily meet, who, if we are to judge by actions and 
expressions, seem wholly bent upon making themselves 
They think all the time of themselves or 
of how they can promote their own selfish ends; they 


unhappy! 


do n't care about any body else; have no feelings for 
any body but themselves. They never think of enjoy- 
ing the satisfaction of seeing others happy, but would 
seem rather to contribute their full powers toward 
making others as well as themselves unhappy. If they 
see a smiling face, it is to them like a cloud passing 
over a bright sun. They envy every one who is bet- 
ter off in any respect than themselves; think unkindly 
toward them, and very likely speak lightly of them 
Such persons are constantly afraid some one will en- 


eroach upon their rights, and having trained their 
minds to regard every body with suspicion, they are 
ready to snap and snarl without cause, or at least 
make use of very unkind expressions. They will con- 
tend for every thing or any thing that they think may 
redound to their interests, though not worth a pin 
much Jess to spend breath in contending for. Some 
persons are undoubtedly naturally sensitive, but thie 
Such 
are to be blamed for allowing their feelings to control 
their actions, especially in company. 
be so sensitive as to take every thing said in playful- 


We should all have 


the sense to discriminate between what is said in earn- 


greater number make themselves so. persons 


No one should 
ness in the most serious manner. 


est and in jest, and always try to judge from the char- 
acter of the individual, between right and wrong in- 
tentions, and, above all, to never be in a hurry in de 
ciding and expressing convictions whether another has 
done right or wrong. What may seem to be a wrong 
action, may be induced by the noblest of motives and 
best intentions, while an action that might seem to be 


| commendable, might have for its object the vilest and 


most reprehensible of motives. 

Another class of persons who seem to be always 
trying to make themselves unhappy, is the suspicious 
person—such as are always suspecting every body 
around them as guilty of some mean act, or fearing 


| they will be slighted, and are constantly watching for 
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something to indicate that others dislike them—it is a 


t be made to realize that they 


i 


nless they learn to be less selfish 


ot 


r powers to make themselves 


world is full people who 





his lite of ours 1s compara 

ti y short, and while we remain here, why should we 
not use the powers God has given us, to make ourselves 
1 others happy—always having in view the best in- 


llow-creatures, and our happiness here 


to come. How much better it would 
h the cares and difficulties of this life 


1, if all w! We 


little courtesies and 





had this object in vie 





use of all the 


amenities of 


life, to render ourselves and others happy 


We should not express the belief that our neighbor is a 
villain and is watching for a chance to wrong us, till 


—alwavs remember 


that “a person should be considered innocent 
till proved guilty It takes the greater portion of a 


r—it mav be destr 





o build up a 





by the unthinking in a single hour. Deal justly, hon- 


hy 


estly, and fairly by all mankind, and we will have our 








reward, both here and h ¥. 
CuILprRen’s Leas AnD Arus.—A distinguished . 
sician, who died some years since in Paris, declared 


} 1 the 
aquring the 


I have 


practiced my profession in this city, 20,000 children 


I believe that wenty years that 


have been carried to the cemeteries, a sacrifice 








absurd custom of exposing their arms naked 
On this the editor of the Philadelphia Medical and 
Surgical Reporter remarks 
Put the bulb of a thermometer in a baby’s mouth 
{ mercury rises to ninety degrees. Now earry the 
same to its little band; if the arm be bare and the 


the mercury will sink to fifty degrees. 


evening ¢o | 





Of course all the blood that flows through these arms 
must fall from ten to forty degrees below the tempera- 
ture of the heart. Need I say when these currents of 
blood flow back into the chest, the child’s vitality must 





be more or less compromised? And need I add that 
we ought not to be surprised at its frequent recurring 
alfeetions of the tongue, throat, or stomach? I have 
seen more than one child with habitual cough and 
hoarseness, choking with mueus, entirely and perma- 


nently relieved by simply keeping the hands and arms 
warm. Every observing and progressive physician has 


agauy opportunitie 3 ol witnessing the same cure. 


of have a 


out of doors for fear of taking 


DeatH Ixpoors.—Maultitudes 


sat horror of going 


a little 


persons 


damp, or a little windy, or a little 





et wait, and wait, and wait: meanwhile, weeks 
and even mofiths pass away, and they never, during 





that whole time, breathe a single breath of pure air 


Ihe result is, they become so enfeebled that their con- 


stitutions have no power of resistance ; the least thing 





in the world gives them a cold; even going from one 
room t other, and before they know it they have a 
cold all the time, and this is nothing more or less than 


consumption; whereas, if an opposite practice had been 


followed of going out for an hour or two every day, 





regardless of the weather. so it is not actually falling 
a very different result would have taken place. 


1s, the 





more @ person is out of doors the 


truth 


Ps) 
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less easily does he take cold. It is a widely known 
fact that persons who camp out every night, or sleep 
under a tree for weeks tog ther, seldom take cold at 
all. 

The truth is, many of our ailments, and those of a 
most fatal form, are taken in the house, and not out 
ol doors; taken by removing parts of clothing too soon 
after coming into the house, or lying down on a bed 
or sofa when in a tired or exhausted condition from 
having engaged too vigorously in domestic employ- 
ments. Many a pie has cost an industrious 

) 


man a 


hundred dollars. A human life has many a time pai 


for an apple dumpling. When our wives get to work 


they become so interested in it that they find them- 


selves in an utterly exhausted condition; their ambi- 


to complete a thing, to do some work well, sus- 
is compl ted. The mental and phy S- 


of 


to settle 


em till it 


ical condition is* one exhaustion, when a breath of 


the 
next day with inflammatory rheumatism, 
soreness, as if the 
throat to 


trouble them for months; or lung fever to put them in 


air will give a cold in joints to wake up 


or with a 
Af had been 


and 


feeling of stiffness or 


pounded in a bag; or a sore worry 


the grave in less than a week. 


Our wives should work by the day, if they 


must 
work at all, and not by the job; it is more economical 
in the end to see how little work they can do in 


how 


an 


hour, instead of much. It is slow, steady, con- 


tinuous labor which brings health, and strength, and a 
avod a 


itful labor is ruinous to all —JZ/all's 


igestion. F 
Journal of Health. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN.—Some teach- 
ers suppose that no benefit, but much evil, would be 
the result of t 


early and systematic instruction of 


children in morals and religion. This is a great mis- 


take. The doctrines of Christianity, if re- 


properly } 





sented, can have only a beneficial ¢ 
of the Is 


doctrines that ean render the mind 


fect npon the minds 


and hearts young there aught in these 


un 
cial? * Will the habitual gratitude of the heart to the 


gloomy and unso- 
Supreme Benefactor detract from the enjoyment of his 
gifts? Will the idea of constant presence and protec- 
tion—the love and favor of such a Being—tend to de- 
press the mind? Or will the wish for the approbation 
of his Heave nly Father, 
and the fear of his displeasure impair the 
Why, 


ance which religion offers us to subduing the worst, 


friend, protector, and judge, 


o 
A 


nergy ol 





virtue? then, do we reject the salutary assist- 


and cultivating the best passions and affections of the 


human heart? Alas! because that, by the public and 


the splendid scenes of this vain and transitory life, we 
} ; 

are so completely engrossed. that in the education of 

our children we lose every other view but that of 


qualifying them to attract the applause and admiration 


of the world. For this in our boys we cultivate the 


le 
iS 


understanding, while we neglect the heart: in our gil 
we leave both heart and understanding to the care of 
chance, while we assiduously endeavor to make them 
excel in a few superficial and useless accomplishments. 
But while we thus strive to build the fabric of their 
fame, it is to be feared that in laying the foundation, 
Childhood 


and youth are susceptible of deep impressions, and the 


we sometimes undermine their happiness 


lessons either for good or evil then imparted never 


die out. 
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WITTY AND WISE. 


A Nosie Repiy.—It was a beautiful turn that was 
siven by a great lady, who being asked where her hus- 
band was when he lay concealed for having been deeply 
concerned in a conspiracy, resolutely answered that she 
had hid This the 
king—Charles [I—who told her that nothing but her 


him. confession drew her before 


discovery where her lord was could save her from the 
“ And will that do? “ta” 
replied the king; “I'll give you my word for it.” 


torture. said the lady. 


“Then,” said she, “I have him hid in my keart; there, 
and there alone, you'll find him.” 


ANECDOTE OF Lorp BrougHam.—The noble Lord 


was pleading before the court at Queen’s Bench, and 


lad labored in vain for some hours to convince the | 
judges of the force of his arguments. He was much 


irritated at his failure, and had already begun to grum- 


ble at their dullness When the time for recess came 


on, Lord Brougham went out and was drinking the 
last drop of two pints of porter. ‘ That’s a bad thing 

to do,” said one of his friends, who noticed the act, 
’ “«Tt’s just what I’m try- 
“T shall 


able to discuss my case more on a par with the jud 


it will make you stupid.’ 
ing to be,” was the sarcastic reply; now be 


res 
ie 


GENUINE ELOoQUENCE.—There are no people in the 
world with whom eloquence is so universal as with the 
Irish. When Leitch Ritchie was traveling in Ireland, 
he passed a man who was a painful spectacle of pallor, 
squalor, and raggedness. His heart smote him, and | 
he turned back. 

‘If you are in want,” said Ritchie, “why do n't you 
beg?” . 

‘Surely, it’s beggin’ I am, yer honor.” 
“You did n't say a word.” 

“ Av coorse not, yer honor, but see how the skin is 


spakin’ through the trowsers! and the benes cryin 


through 


out me skin! Look at me sunken cheeks, 


an’ the famin’ that’s starin’ in me eyes! Man alive, 


is n't it beggin’ I am wid a thousand tongues?” 
A Retort.—A gentleman one evening said to a lady, 


) 


near whom he was seated, “ Why is a woman unlike a 


mirror: 
She “ gave it up.” 
” said the rude fellow, “a mirror reflects 


Because,” 


a woman speaks without reflecting.” 


“Now answer, Why is a 


without speaking; 
ot ry good,” said shi. 
man unlike a mirror?” 
“T can not tell you.” 


“ Because 


the mirror is polished, and the man is 





not.” 


gentleman called on a rich 


A Miser’s Trap.—A 
miser and found him at the table endeavoring to catch 
a fly. 
he immediately put into the sugar-bowl and shut down 


. 
the cover. The 


| 

: : 

Presently he succeeded in entrapping one, which | 
gentleman asked for an explanation | 


of this singular act. “I'll tell you,” replied the miser, 
a triumphant grin overspreading his countenance as 
he spoke, “ I want. to ascertain if the servants steal the } 


sugar.” 


A Mopern Doaperry.—An irascible old gent, who 


formerly held the “ posish” of a justice of the peace, ! 
) 
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was going down the street one 
costed 


honor’s idea of respect due him 


day, when a youth ae- 


him in a manner that did not come up to his 
‘Young man,” said 
he, “I fine you five dollars for contempt of court.” 
“Why, judge,” said the offend 


sion.” 





‘you are not in ses- 
“This court,” replied the judge, thoroughly 


irritated, “is always in session, and consequently 
ways an object of contempt.” 


ANGEL WHISPERS.—The Rev. Mr. A 
inent in his day for the brilliancy of his imagination 


was more em- 
than the force of his logic. At one time he was preach- 


ing on “The Ministration of Angels,” and in the pero- 


The 


who sat below, from 


ration he suddenly observed, “I hear a whisper!” 
change of tone started the deacon, 
a drowsy mood, and, springing to his leet, he spoke, 
“T guess it is the boys in the gallery 


Not Witting to Die For 1t.—An American min- 


ister, who was earnestly exhorted to take a decided 
stand gn a great moral question, excused himself by 
saying, “ You know ministers must live!” “No,” said 
I have heard of 


his friend, “I was not aware of that 


ministers who were willing to dic, and some that did 


die, for the truth’s sake.” 


For Lapires.—A lady, modest 
way to New York, on 


y attired, was on her 


of the Hudson River 
lalies’ 


dressed dame, a shade or 


board one 


night boats. 





She sat quietiy rei 
= 


cabin, when a flashi two 





whiter on mistaking her for a 


the outside 





rudely accosted her with, “ Do you know this cabin is 
for ladies?” “Certainly I do,” was the answer, “and 


have been wondering for some time why you are here 
ADVANTAGE OF THE OystrEeR.—Coleridg 


‘harles Lamb, upon 


To THE 


was descanting, in the presence of ( 


a 





» repulsive appearance of an oyster 


It is n’t handsome, Coleridge,” said Lamb, “but it 


has the advantage of you in one thing 
“What is that?” ] 


one knew, was an exhaust! 


queried Coleridge, who, as every 





ess talk 


“It knows when to shut its mouth,” was the reply. 


NATURAL FEELING.—Sowerkrout, the old bachelor, 
was admiring a young lady dressed in the highest style 
i “That’s a 
the weather this 


s to feel 


when we ventured to remark, 


cing lady; but the change in 


evening seems to affect her—she seer cold 


‘Happy to hear it,” said he snappishly; “I’m 


she has one natural feeling let 


No More Lert.—‘ According to Milton, Eve kept 


silence in Eden to hear her husband talk,” said a gen 


tleman to a lady friend, and then added in a melan 
choly tone, “ Alas! there have been no Eves since 
’ ; , 


“ Because here are no husbands worth listening to 


was the qui k retort. 


—" What 


one gentieman ol 


does Satan pay you for 
“He 
‘Well, you 


fa gentleman; 


WorkKING CHEAP 


swearing?” asked another 


do n't pay me any thing,” was the 





work cheap; to ly y aside the char 


to inflict so much pain on your friends and civil people; 
to suffer; and lastly, to risk your own precious sou!— 


and for nothing. You certainly do work cheap—very 


} } »» 
cheap, Indgeed, 
i 
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Brripinre 


Gopiy ConTENTMENT.—The believer is to be con- | 
tent with such things as he has. ‘“ Behold Lazarus at 
the gate of the rich man, his body full of sores, with- 


out food, shelter, friends. Is he to be content with | 


such things as ‘he has? He has nothing.” Yes, he 
has something. Let us try to take an inventory of | 
it. He has a Father in heaven upon the throne of 


thrones, possessing all wealth and exercising all power; 
forgetting him never, and making all the vicissitudes | 
ard severities of life conduce to his ultimate unspeak- | 


able good. He has a Savior in heaven; one that died | 


for him and washed him from his sins in his own | 
blood; his righteous advocate ever interceding for him. | 
He has a Holy Spirit who has taken up his abode in | 
that polluted heart to make it angelic, spotless, and 
perfect. The angels of heaven are his friends; they 
celebrate the day of his conversion with songs of 
transport; they hold his erippled limbs so that he 
does not fall; and they are waiting to convey him to | 
All the saints in the light of heaven wait 


He | 


has promises more in number than it is possible to 


paradise. 
for him that they may know him and love him. 


| 

count, and each so precious that all the money in the | 
He has an inheritance ten | 

than the 
Everlasting life is his. 


world could not buy it. 


thousand times more magnificent boasted | 


patrimonies of earth. His | 
diseased body shall be fashioned like unto Christ's | 


glorious body. To all his other treasures he may well | 


add this treasure, contentment. 

Why art thou east down? Perhaps thine earthly | 
wealth has taken to itself wings and flown. Perhaps 
some great man has looked disdainfully upon thee. 
Perhaps some cherished scheme has been frustrated. 


Thou hast met with ingratitude. Some dear friend has | 


fallen from thee. Some loved one has died. Some | 
disease has taken hold of thee. Well, these things | 


dispirit the children of this world; for in losing these 
But why should the loss of such | 
The wealth that is lost is nothing 


they lose their all. 
things affect thee? 


to that which remains to thee. The great man who 
despises thee is a very insignificant being in the 
presence of certain friends of thine. If thvu losest | 
a friend of earth, thou hast thousands of glorious ones 


who will never fail thee. Thou hast a throne prepared 


for thee in a region where no sickness is, where death 
never comes. Thou hast Christ with all his unsearch- 
able 
crumbs that have fallen from thy table? 

It is in vain we talk of the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, if we greatly bewail the disasters of time. How 
shall the world ever learn that Christ is to us precious, 
if we are not content with such things as we have in 


riches. Wilt thou yet mourn because of the 


the world, be they no matter how few, how mean?— 
Bowen's Daily Meditations. 


Necessity or Strivinc.— Strive ye te enter in: 
for many shall seek to enter in, but shall not be able.” 
Many—not one, or two, but many—shall seek to enter | 
into the kingdom of God; that is, shall think about 


Sahinrl. 


turning to him, and shall intend to do it one of these 


days, and shall talk about goodness, and shall now and 


then take up a Bible. They shall seek—they shall 
look—for the way to heaven as a rich man might look 
for a sixpence that he had dropped in a dusty road. 
But because they do not strive; because they do not 
set about the work with all their heart, and mind, and 
soul, and strength; because they do not look for salva- 
tion as one of you would look for a golden sovereign 
if you had lost one from your month’s wages—there- 
fore they shall not be able to enter in. They shall 
have the pain, the misery, the unspeakable woe and 
anguish of seeing thousands and tens of thousands 
entering in, but themselves shut out—shut out, observe, 
not because they were profligate, or drunken, or thiev- 
ish, or oppressive; but because they only sought, when 
they should have striven; because they crept when 
they should have walked, and walked when they should 
have run as in a race, (1 Cor. ix, 24); because they did 
not feel during their lifetime that this wilderness world 
No; they 
loved earth and the things of earth above God and the 
things of God. 
with its cares and pleasures, but knew and thought 
little about Christ, and had no wish to learn more. 


is no abiding place for an immortal spirit. 


They gave their minds to the world, 


Their religion was one of days, and rites, and outward 
forms, instead of being an active principle, running 
through their whole life. They served God partly 
from habit, partly for decency’s sake, partly because 
they knew they must; but they did not serve him in 
the spirit of faith and love, and therefore the service 
to them. Sabbath to them the 


was a burden was 


| dullest day of the seven; instead of longing to enter 


into the courts of the Lord, their secret pleasure was to 
In a word, they saw nothing lovely in 
What sort 
of welcome can such persons, who fancy they have 


get out again. 
holiness to make them desire and love it. 


been seeking heaven, but have been seeking it only as 
a dream—what sort of welcome, I say, can they look 
for from the God of holiness? What can their lot 
be, but to be driven from his presence into the outer 
regions of sin and of death? God, who in his mercy 
has lately preserved us from one pestilence, preserve 
us all, my brethren, from this worse, this second 
death'—Rev. A. W. Hare. 


THE CoMPENSATIONS OF SorRow.—There is comfort 
in the thought of an order beyond which nothing can 
pass, into which each sorrow is adjusted; and in the 
thought of a Supreme hand that can mold all things 
to its purpose, and thus guarantees the stability of 
that divine order. They are like resting places on 
the stairway up a gray cathedral spire, platforms on 
each of which you stop and breathe, and rest and 
enjoy the widening landscape, and the promise of the 
view that is to crowd the whole, and grow familiar 
with a feature here and there. So, resting as we pass, 
in these lower thoughts—we reach the last: that the 


' end of all things is our good. The particular sorrow 
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may hurt, but the drift of the whole is good. And 
sometimes the very sorrow has wrought us good. We 
know that already by experience. It was good for 
our temper to suffer. It calmed, restrained, chastened 
us—made us less impatient, or fretful, or violent. 
Trial has been purifying us, from the throng of vulgar. 
animal desires, from restless cravings, from the stain of 
passion. It has done good by preventing us from lay- 
ing hold of the present world, loosening our attach- 
ment to it, setting us a little apart from its painted 
shows, out of its babble and haste. It has strengthened 
our sympathies with others. We have entered into 
the fellowship of sorrow. We learned to feel the com- 
mon burden. We can comfort, for we know what it is 
to be comforted. But the most of what we know is by 
faith. We have not seen or felt it yet. We have but 
caught a glimpse of the system here and there. If 
you ever spent a misty day upon the Righi, you will 
have seen, through shifting rifts in the lower clouds, 
the edge of a lake, or the fringe of a wood, or the 
gray fragment of a village—vague, transitory hints of 
a great world beneath. And such vague hints are the 
sum of what we know in part—visions into God’s 
working that we have seen closed as suddenly as 
opened. We must hold on and wait, living in this, as 
in every thing else, by faith —Sunday Magazine. 


REPOSE IN PRAYER.—Prayer is the secret breathing 
of the soul. 
as necessary to the life of the soul, as breathing the 
The 


world of God, however, is a world of peace and 


This breathing of the air of eternity is 
air of the earth we live in is to that of the body. 
strength, and prayer diffuses a spirit of peace over 


In prayer the soul gains repose. Then are 
the storms and passions of the heart silenced; the dis- 


our life. 


turbances of its cares and anxieties, of its sufferings, 
and even of its joys cease. And thus fresh vigor and 
cheerfulness break forth upon us. As the bracing air 
of the mountains fills us with a sense of renewed 
power, so do we in prayer breathe an atmosphere of 
divine encouragement, and come forth from the inner 
sanctuary of communion with God to enter with new 
alacrity into external life, with its tasks, its duties, its 
burdens, and its griefs; while still, in the midst of the 
troubles and turmoil of our daily work, our hearts 
dwell in the Sabbath and sanctuary for prayer. Life 
is a compound of prayer and work. It is not as 
though there were two separate agencies in merely 
external combination or mutual alternation; they must 
ever be united with and in each other. 

The one does not exclude, but requires the other, as 
the inner and outer man, as soul and body.—Luthardt. 


IMMORTALITY OF LovE.—I never saw a man that 
did not believe in the immortality of love when follow- 
ing the body of a loved one to the grave. I have seen 
men under other circumstances that did not believe in 
it; but I never saw the man that, when he stood look- 
ing upon the form of one that he really loved stretched 
out for burial, did not revolt from saying, “It has all 
come to that: the hours of sweet companionship; the 
wondrous interlacings of tropical souls; the joys, the 
hopes, the trusts, the unutterable yearnings—there 
they all lie.” 

God forbid that we should bury any thing. There 
is no earth that can touch my companion. There is 





no earth that can touch my child. I would fight my 
little breath and strength away before I would permit 
any clod totouch them. The jewel is not in the ground. 
The jewel has dropped out of the casket, and I have 
buried the casket—not the jewel. And you may reason, 
you may say what you please—you may carry the case 
before the supreme court of my understanding, but 
there is something higher than reason, and something 
back of the understanding. All that is in me revolts 
at the decision, and spurns it, and says: “You must 
try heart cases before the heart. We will not believe 
but that there is life somewhere else; we will not be- 
lieve that life is buried here; and the soul goes out and 
cries, like a child lost in the woods, to find itself in this 
strange world, saying, ‘Where am I? And who shall 
guide me, that long, and yearn, and reach upward?’"” 
Beecher. 


Perrect PEAcE.—“ Glory be to God in all events,” 
exclaimed Chrysostom, when dying amid the cruel har- 
assing of his guards; and faith, schooled by experience, 
and inspired by the love of Jesus, ever looks heaven- 
ward, saying, “Glory!” 

“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
staid on Thee.” 

Perfect peace! 

“T thank God,” said Dr. Watts, in his old age, “ that 
I can lie down with comfort at night, not being solicit- 
ous whether I awake in this world or in another.” He 
walked in Beulah, and heard, 


“ At morn and even, 
At noon and midnight hour, 
The choral barmonies of heaven 
Seraphic music pour.” 


Perfect peace! 

“T am as happy as I can be out of paradise,” said 
a poor Methodist soldier, with broken limbs, on the 
battle-field of Fontenoy. 

Perfget peace! The peace of God that passeth under- 
standing! 

Jesus, the vision of thy face 
Hath overpowering charms.” 


When the city of London was helplessly reeling to 
and fro from the violent shock of an earthquake, 
Charles Wesley, standing up before his congregation at 
the Foundery, exclaimed, in a state of religious exalta- 
tion: “ We will not fear though the earth be removed, 
and the hills be carried into the midst of the sea; for 
the Lord of hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our 
refuge!” His hearer: were trembling with terror, ex- 
pecting each moment that the walls of the building 
would fall. Cries and lamentations were heard cn 
every side. What a sublime spectacle! A tottering 
city, and a soul triumphant and at perfect peace. 


Erernxity.—Solemn and important was the advice 
given by Robert Hall: “ Walk, as it were, upon the 
borders of the ocean of eternity, and listen to the 
sound of its waters till you are deaf to every sound 
besides.” O, if we always did this, what different per- 
sons we should be to what we are now, in all man- 
ner of holy conversation and godliness! Archbishop 
Tillotston, when his brethren were all preaching 
on “the times,” asked permission to discourse on 


eternity. 
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Meruopist Eptscopan Cuurcn, 1866.—Messrs. Carl- 


ton & Porter place on our table 
1866,” 


These Minutes are published an- 


Annual ‘Conferences for the year a goodly vol- 


of 
nually 


ume 280 pages. 
and certainly at a heavy loss 
but they 


amount of information that ought to be in the hands 


at a heavy cost, 


pecuniarily to the Concern, contain a vast 


of at least every preacher. From them we extract the 


following table: 
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| Summary or StatTisticAL ReEturns.—I. Annual 


Conferences.—Of these there are 64, an increase of four 
At their 
the organization of 


over the previous year. recent session the 


Bishops made provision for three 
new ones, making a total, for the year 1867, of 67; an 


increase, over 1865, of seven. 


II. Preachers —The number of traveling preacl 


hers is 


Of 


these 6,287 are effective—that is, taking full work to 


7,576, an increase over the previous year of 401. 


are assigned by the Bishops—881 are super- 
Dur- 
ing the year 77 traveling preachers located and 80 died, 


which they 
numerary, and 408 are returned superannuated 


The number of local 


209. The tot 


and 639 were admitted on trial. 
preachers is 8,602, an increase of al min- 


isterial force, not including the Bishops, is 16,178, being 
Philadelphia Conference has the 
aii, 


In local preach- 


a net increase of 610. 


largest number of traveling ministers, namely, 


and Colorado the smallest, namely, 9 
ers Philadelphia also excels, having 351; Nevada re- 
ports only 6, which is the smallest number. 

III. Membership.—The total membership reported is 
1,032,184 102,925, 
eleven per cent tisms stands thus: 
adults, 47,419; 
18,269 


} 


an inerease during the year of over 


The number of bap 
children, 35,536; total, 82.955, being an 
and 2.645 children, or a total 


20,914. During the 


increase of adults 


increase of baptisms of year 

214 members died Those are not included above If 
we add this number to that showing the inerease, we 
find that during the year at least 115,139 persons 


united with the Methodist Episcopal Churel 
IV Edifices and Parsonages 
of churches—houses of worship—is 10,162 


420 


Church The number 
being an 
SPO 594 a 


The estimated total value is 


502. The 


increase of 





O04, an increase of $2,843, number of par- 
sonages is 3,314, valued at $4,420,958—an increase of 
171 in number, and of $24,277 in value. The total 
value of church edifices and parsonages is $34,014,962, 
being an increase of $2,867,729. 

V. Benevolent Collections.—The following are th 
summaries of the contributions for the principal be- 
nevolent causes, omitting all receipt from legacies: for 
Conference claimants—worn-out preachers, and wid- 
ows and orphans of ministers who have died in the 
work—$107,892—an increase of $14,743; for Mission- 
ary Society, $671,090—an increase of $69,025; for Tract 
Society, $23,349—an inerease of $1,026; for American 
Bible Society, $107,238—an increase of $d 195 for 
Sunday School Union, $19,850—an increase 
The total contributions for these causes is 
This is an increase over the returns of 





$91,073. 

VI. 
crease of 96; 
of 8.492; 


umes in 


Sunday Schools.—Total schools, 14,045, 
162,191 
an increase of 
2,644,291, an in 
‘hool Advocate at the el 


1ose 


an in- 
officers and teachers 


scholars, 980,622, 


an increase 
18.898: vol- 
169,195. 
of the vol- 


ume in October issued a regular edition of over 


library, crease of 
The Sunday S« 
300,- 


000 copies, a large increase over the subscription list 


| of the preceding year. 
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BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS.—The following table 
exhibits the contributions for the objects inuicated, 


from the various Conlerences. 
| Miss. Sub. Ss. | 


Conferene 8, Tract Soc. 
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71,090 66 $19,850 89 $23, 
602,064 83 
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19,068 


POCO aici nicicnince $69,025 83 $782 4 $1,026 96 
THE CovINGToN AND CINCINNATI SUSPENSION 


BripGe.—The suspension bridge between Cincinnati 


and Covington may justly be considered the greatest 
i of the kind in the West, and probably in 


States ] 


It is a splendid and substantial 
and stands of 
and skill, and the perfection of modern art. 
its strength is equal to 16,000. tuns 


and woul 


strneture as a monument human in- 
genuity 
or 33,600,000 
pounds, therefore, support 20,000 people of 
The dimensions are 
1,057 feet; 


2 feet; dimensions of piers at 


average weight upon it at one time 


as follows: Length from pier to pier en- 


tire length of bridge, 2 
base, 


40 





86 by 52 feet; dimensions of piers at top, 74 by 


feet; hight of piers, 200 feet; hight of floor above 
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low-water mark, 100 feet; width of floor from’ side | 
to side, 45 feet; amount of stone-work in bridge, 
90,000 perches. Each cable is composed of seven } 
strands of 740 one-eighth inch wires, bound together | 
with heavy wires. Size of cable, 12 inches in diame- | 
ter; weight of each saddle used on piers for holding | 
cables, 14,000 pounds. Number of suspenders, 648; 
number of feet of lumber used, 500,000; estimated cost 
of bridge, $1,750,000. 
GREAT CHICAGO TUNNEL.—The people of Chicago 
are also rejvicing over the con?pletion of the great 
tunnel, extending out into the lake two miles, through 
which they are hereafter to receive their supplies of 
water, clear, cool, and clean. Hitherto their supplies 
have been obtained from the turbid, dirty waters near 
the shore. A brief description of the work says: | 


“The first ground was broken in the construction 
of the tunnel on March 17. 1864. 
of cast iron, feet 

quarter inches thiek, in three sections, weighing four- 
h, running to the bottom of the sand bed. 
The whole 
eleven feet of the bot- 
tom of which is a ‘eatch basin,’ for the collection of | 
The tunnel 


bottom of the shaft, | 


The shore shaft 1s 


nine in diameter, and two and a 





teen tuns eac 


The continuation of the shaft is of brick 
shaft is eighty-seven feet deep, 


what sand may run through the tunnel. 


commences eleven feet from the 
and seventy seven feet from the top, running straig 
from the erib, a distance of two miles and seven feet, 
The 
brick of two layers laid lengthwise, mak | 
nine inches. 


at a rise of four feet at the crib end. unnel is a 
] 


circle ol 





with the cement a wall of It contains 2,- | 


600,000 brick and 10,570 barrels of cement 


cavations meet varying only nine and one-half ine 


one of the greatest achievements of tunnel engineering | 





on record—most tunnels of like character varying 

from two to four feet. A small tunnel will conduct | 
the water from the main tunnel to a distributing well, | 
about eight feet in diameter, from which it will be 
distributed to two large wells, thirty-two and a half 
feet deep, and thirty-one feet in diameter, from which | 


it is distributed to the city. The necessity of tw« 


to 
distributing well, and leave 


is that in ease of accident the water 


shut off at the 


one 





| 
in operation while the work is being repaired. The | 
feet | 
| 

the foundation of the ponderous engines which dis 
tribute the water to the city. The full cost will | 
‘ | 


CorprpER Mintna.—From statistics recently printed 


1 
large wells are thirty one in diameter, to contain 


25,000. 





about § 


in England, it appears that the world’s annual produe- 
at 
this Chili produces about 52,000 tuns 


tion of fine copper is set down 90,000 tuns. Of 
This year the 
troubles between Spain and Chili will cause a deficit 
of about 14,000 tuns; and if this amount is not made 
up by larger supplies from other parts of the globe 
the price of copper must materially advance 
at the other copper-producing countries does not, how- 
the The 


the United Kingdom is falling off 


ever, encourage consumers production of 


Other 
In Ans- 
tralia the late average of production is with diffienlty 
The production of the Lake Superior 


copper in 


European countries remain about stationary 


maintained 


district is not likely to be more this year than last. 


No increase can be counted upon from California 
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ResvuLts oF Misstons.—God's provisions to those 
who go forth sowing seed beside all waters are abund- 
From every quarter of the globe comes 
The 
following extract from a history of missions in the 
Tonga or Friendly Islands, will show what encourage- 
ment Christians have-to labor in the cause of missions: 

There are in these Islands “169 Protestant places of 


antly fulfilled 
the good news of nations turning to the Lord. 


worship; 24 resident European and native ministers; 
13 catechists; 214 day school teachers; 676 Sabbath- 
school teachers; 856 lay preachers; 9,822 Church mem- 
The 
number of regular attendants upon public worship is 
about 30,000; and more than £3,000 per annum are 
contributed voluntarily by the people for religious pur- 
The native Churches “meet the total expenses 
of the missionaries, and religious institutions among 
them '’—a remarkable fact which ought to silence those 


bers; 248 day schools, containing 9,712 scholars. 


poses ‘a 


whose pleasure it is to decry Christian missions and 


missionaries. 


‘RATE oF INcRFASE.—Statistical tables, recently com- 
piled, fix the average annual increase among American 
denominations as follows: Seventh Day Baptists, 36; 
144: Reformed Dutch, 222; Friends, 483; 


Lutherans 222; 
732: Moravians, 925; Con- 


Episcopalians, 595; Jews, 
gregationalists, 1,089; Presbyterians, 3,714; Baptists, 
4,585; Methodists, 19,218. 


Non-EpiscopaL MetHopisM.—The General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Protestant Church met at Alle- 
ghany City, Pennsylvania, on Wednesday, November 
14th, and adjourned on the evening of the 22d. 
John Scott, D. D., presided. The important action of 
the session was the adoption of the Constitution as 
adopted by the Convention in Cincinnati, and of the 
Discipline prepared by the committee there appointed, 
as amended by this Convention, to take effect immedi- 


Rev. 


ately upon its adjournment, and the change of name 
of the denomination from Methodist Protestant to “ The 
Methodist Church,” by which it will hereafter be known. 
Twenty of the twenty-four Conferences indorsed the 
union of non-Episcopal Methodist Churches; three are 
to be heard from, and one makes no report. The 
Methodist Recorder, formerly the Western Methodist 
Protestant, is to be the Church organ, with Dr. Scott 
for editor. It is enlarged to quarto form, similar to 
the Western Christian Advocate, and some others of 
our Church papers. The denomination will be desig- 
| nated simply “ Methodist.” 


METHODIST Unron.—A convention of Wesleyans 
was announced to be held at Cleveland, January 29th, 
1867, in favor of union with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The leading men who organized the Wesleyan 
Convention in 1834 are said tc be in favor of this con- 
| Several of the Wesleyan societies have al- 
| ready been received into the Methodist Episcopal 
| Church; and in the Eastern States, the sentiment of 
| union with the old Church is widely prevalent. 





vention. 











gerionf Griliginns Satelligenrr. 


ITINERANCY AMONG MISSIONARIES.—The mission- 
aries of the Church of Englan@ in Tennevelly, India, 
have no fixed home, but live in tents, which they move 
from place to place throughout the district of 1,200 
miles square. In this way the Gospel has been preached 
to more than three hundred thousand souls in fifteen 
hundred villages, by these earnest Christians, who are 
happy and cheerful in their itinerating life. 


STATE CONVENTIONS FOR PRAYER.—The Christians 
of Illinois came together, November 14th, in Springfield, 
in a general union prayer-meeting. For five days 
members of all denominations, in large numbers, as- 
sembled three times each day to lift up their hearts to 
the Great Hearer of prayer. For the first three days 
there was no preaching, nor addresses, nor set exer- 
cises of any kind, but simple, free, and earnest confer- 
ence, exhortations and prayers, intervaled with occa- 
sional reading and singing. The exercises were brief 
and varied, but all spirited and pertinent. The one 
great blessing sought and longed for was the general 
and mighty outpouring of the Spirit of God upon the 
State, the universal revival of his work, and the con- 
version of sinners in all parts of Illinois. As a means 
to this end a special blessing was sought for the min- 
istry and all others in prominent positions and influ- 
ence in the Churches. 

When the meeting broke up all went away, feeling 
that it had been good to be there. They sought their 
homes in the various parts of the State with a spirit 
of new consecration to God burning within. 

Several other States have recently held general 
prayer meetings, in which the evangelical denomina- 
There is something sub- 
lime in a whole State meeting for prayer. It is like 
the grand convocations of the Israelites at Jerusalem, 
“whither the tribes go up, the tribes of the Lord, 
unto the testimony of Israel, to give thanks unto the ” 
name of the Lord.” 


tions were all represented. 


Free MetTnHopists.—The Minutes of the Annual 
Conferences of the Free Methodist Church, for the year 
ending October, 1866, report that they have in the 
Genesee Conference 31 preachers and 2,025 members; 
in the Illinois Conference 25 preachers and 1,27 
bers; in the Susquehanna Conference 21 preachers and 
1,104 members; 
ers and 482 members—making a total of 88 preachers 
and 4,889 members in the connection. At the General 
Conference, which met on the 10th day of October, the 


8 mem- 


in the Michigan Conference 8 preach- 


Discipline was revised, but no changes made affecting 
the main features of the denomination. Favorable ac- 
tion was taken toward establishing a weekly denomi- 
national paper, and an editor elected. with authority 
to commence publication as soon as five thousand dol- 


lars shall have been raised for the purpose. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN CoNNECTICUT—The Min- 
utes of the General Association show that the number 
of Congregational Churches is 285, two more than last 
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year—one Church having been disbanded and three | 
formed. Their total membership is 45,555, and of 
these 14,823 are males, and 30,744 females—a gain of 
428 over last year. Connecticut has fifteen ministerial 
associations, numbering 361 ministers. The whole 
amount given in charitable contributions by these 


Churches and congregations during the year 1865, 
was $257,164.60, an increase of $29,750.40 over the | 
previous year, and an average of $5.65 to each Church 
member. The aggregate average attendance in the 
Sabbath schools was 29,992. 





CHANGE OF NAME.—It is stated that the Calvinistic 
Methodists in Wales have assumed the name of “ Pres- 
byterians,” and as such hold their Church courts, pres- 
They are a powerful 


byteries, synods, and assembly. 
and influential body. 


CHINA AND JAPAN.—There are fifty-five Protestant 
churches in China, and ninety-five Protestant mission- 





aries are also settled in Nagasaki and Yokohama, in 


Japan. 


Many of the rich Japanese are learning from 


Hilerary 


PRELIMINARY.—During the past month a large 
number of have accumulated on our table, 
many of them designed for the holiday trade, and 
It is impossible for 


books 


others of more enduring interest. 
us in our space to give a full notice of each individual 
book, and it is a matter of eegret that the beautiful 
holiday books did not reach us in time for notice in 
our December or January number. Fortunately, most 
of those on our table have a permanent value, and 
will make beautiful presents, or serve as valuable 
reading at any season of the year. We are under the 
necessity of grouping the books that are before us 
under their publishers’ names, and of giving to each 
only a passing notice. 
1. Tricknor & FIELDs, Boston. 

Through R. W. Carroll & Co., of this city, who, by 
the way, have arisen out of the ashes of their late 
fire more vigorous and enterprising than ever, we have 
the firm of Ticknor & 
These old and widely-known publishers keep 


received several books from 
Fields. 
themselves still in the front rank of producers of beaa- 
tiful, substantial, and valuable books. On our table 
for the present month we have “ Flower de Luce, by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” one of the gems of 
the season, a square 16mo, with heavy backs, gilt 





edges, tinted paper, very superior illustrations, and 


thirteen poems, by Longfellow. From the same pub- 
lishers we have “A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's 
Life, by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, with illustrations, by | 
Augustus Hoppin.” 
and is one of the books which is beautiful enough for 


This is a neat 12mo of 230 pages, | 


a holiday present, but which is also adapted to any 
season of the year. It is a pleasant and entertaining 
true life instructive. “The Giraffe 
Hunter, by Captain Mayne Reid,” also from the press 


story, to and 


| churches, 536 ministers, and 68,587 members; 


these missionaries the languages of the Western na- 
tions. 


Reticgious Statistics OF PENNSYLVANIA.—The 
Methodists of Pennsylvania have 337 churches, 492 
ministers, and 81,102 members; the Lutheran Church, 
326 churches, 369 ministers, and 97,947 members; the 
German Reformed Church 633 churches, 236 ministers, 
and 75,884 members; the Old School Presbyterian 589 
the 
Baptists 390 churches, 352 ministers, and, according 
to the returns of last year—the latest which have been 
published as yet—number 61,319. The increase of the 
past year will probably add from 2,000 to 3,000 to 
these figures. This makes the Baptists, numerically, 
the fifth of the Protestant denominations in the State; 
the Episcopalians have 220 churches, 233 ministers, 
and 16,630 members; the New School Presbyterians 
126 142 ministers, and 41,000 members. 
Including all other religious bodies, the total number 
of churches is 4,021, of ministers 2,598, and of mem- 
bers 443,000. 


churches, 


Hutires. 


of Ticknor & Fields, reaches us through G. S. Blan- 
chard & Co., of this city. “Mayne Reid is widely known 
to juvenile readers, and the wild and thrilling sketch of 
the hunter's life in Africa given in this book, will 
enhance his fame among the juniors. It is a hand- 
some 12mo of 298 pages, with numerous illustrations. 


2. Hurp & Hoventon, New York. 


These publishers, whose books issue from the famous 
Riverside-press at Cambridge, have contributed largely 
to the list of beautiful books for the season, and have 
assisted greatly in the advancement of the whole art 
of book-making in this country. When we receive 
we are sure, at first sight, that the 
in the best style of the art, and is 

This is certainly true of “ Out of 
Town, a Rural Episode, by Barry Gray,” a 12mo of 
311 pages, with a number of beautiful illustrations, 
Barry Gray wields a graceful and racy pen, and his 
"in the history of his 
We 
have had something like it ourselves. The book reaches 
us through R. W. Carroll & Co. From Rob’t Clarke & 
Co., of this city, we receive two handsome 16mo vol- 


a book from them 
book is gotten up 
worth the reading. 


description of “a rural episode 
family life, will fit the experience of many others. 


umes of 302 and 338 pages, issued by the same pub- 
lishers, being “ The Poems of Alfred B. Street.” We 
have read many of the poems of Mr. Street previous 
these fine volumes, and some addi- 


tional ones as we find them here. 


to their issue in 
a fine 
poetic mind, and his poetry has an easy, rhythmical 


He possesses 


flow, and his subjects are always well-chosen, generally 


from our practical and ordinary human life and history. 
3. D. AppLeTON & Co., New York. 


To the Appletons American literature is indebted 
for many of its best native productions and best foreign 
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republications. When we see their imprint on a book 


our expectation at once is to enjoy a substantial, val- 


uable work, whether of American origin or from a 
European source. While dealing thus largely in the 


substantial and permanent publications of the day, 





they also take a good share in providing the lighter 
reading, and the beautiful issues for the cheerful days 
of life Of this kind is “ Alice's Adventures in Won- 


LE rl ind, 


UV 


ranzas Which will delight the little folks, and fill their 


by Louis Carroll with forty-two illustrations, 


John Tenniel. It is one of the holiday extrava- 


young minds with wonderment. It will make a merry, 
happy household wherever it goes. The illustrations 
are capital, and the volume full of diverting matter. 
“ The Children of the Frontier 


is fuil of the most interesting stories 


"a l2mo of 290 pages 
for young people 
drawa from the thrilling scenes of Western frontier 


life. They are from the pen of Theodore Lund, a 


Danish artist, whose name is familiar to many lovers 
of art. The broken English of the Danish author has 


and the result 


“ The Merchant of 


B 


ie juveniles 


Gow 


IS 


been mended by Mrs. Lizzie 


nu charming book for tl 


Berlin,” by L. Muhlback, is an historical roman by 
the, fruitful author of “Joseph the Seeond and _ his 
Court, Frederick the Great and his Court,” and 
many other volumes of the same class. As a writer of 


the ant 


he aut 


A month 


avo we stated our objection to books of this kind, but 


historical romance hor has few equals 


for their kind these are the best of the day. This is a 
substantial 12mo of 394 pages, translated from the 


German by Amory Coflin, M.D. All the above we have 


received through R. W. Carroll & Co., of Cincinnati. 


$- Harper & Broruers, New York. 





Harpet & Brothers we are inclined to } at the 
lead of American publishers, especially as respects 
the number and variety of the works issued by them, 


substan- 





and behind no others in the number of really 
tial and valuable works they have given to American 
literature. Their books reach us through Rob’t Clarke 
& Co., of this city. our table tor this month are 
the following: “ American Leaves; Fumiliar Notes of 
Thought and Life, by Samuel Osgood,” a fine 12mo of 
380 pages, rich in thought and incident. Mr. Osgood 
known as the author of 1e Hearthstone,” 
Studies in Biography,” ete. “ Personal Recoll: 
of Distinguished Ge nerals,” by William F. G. Shanks, 
a 12mo of 352 pages, full of interesting facts, anec- 


On 





is well 
lions 


dotes, and incidents of men made eminent by our late 
war, in both the Union and 
“ Reading Without Tears,” a square 16mo., in substan- 


Confederate armies. 


tial binding, is part second of “a pleasant mode of 
learning to read,” and certainly, in the clear large 
type, clean white paper, and easy arrangement of the 
subjects, it is a great improvement on the methods of 
the olden time. “ Annals of a Quiet Ne ighborhoodl” 
is a reprint of a fine English story, by George M’- 
Donald, author of “ David Elginbrod,” « Alee Forbes,” 
ete., done up in good style, a 12mo of 381 pages. 
“ Laboulaye’s Fairy Book.” Fairy Tales of all Nations, 
by Edward Laboulaye, member of the Institute of 
France—translated by Mary L. Booth—with engrav- 
ings, a 12mo of 363 pages. In of the 
world has so much real genius and talent been devoted 


h as at 


no other age 


to the entertainment and instruction of yout 


' 


| 
| 
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the present. Here we have a member of the Institute 
of the 
writers of the age, and one of the raciest humorists, 


France, an able editor, one of first judicial 


contributing his time and talents to the amusement 


and edification of the young. To be sure these stories 


are the recreation of his leisure, but for that very 


reason they are the more genial. Recent times have 


produced no more attractive contributions to the de- 


partment of “ fairy literature.” Of course it will be 
popular. “The Sanctuary” is a story of the civil 


war, by George Ward Nichols, author of “The Story 
of the Great March,” a 12mo of 286 pages, amply 
illustrated. Of the next work from the Ifarpers 


we give the full title as the best compensation we can 

make for 

“ Principia Latin B. 
i 


Book, containing an epitome of Ceesar’s 


the want of space in which to say more: 
Part Il; A First Latin Reading 
Gallic Wars, 
and Lhomond’s Lives of Distinguished Romans, with a 


} M4 4 . 
uities, and Notes 


short introduction to Roman Antiq 
by William Smith, LL. D., and Henry 
to 


and a Dictionary 
Drisler, LL. D.” 


classical students 


Both these names are familiar all 


and a sufficient 


excellence and a laptedne ss of ‘the book. 


5. Cartton & Porter, New York. 
Of these publishers of course we n 


to hey are tl 


the readers of the Repository; t 
the 
in 


great publishing interests of our own Church, and 


l- t 
thi ity, 


CK, Ol ms Cl 


connection with Poe & Hitche 





direct the largest religious publishing est 


1 probably in the world. The 





Ager 


America, an¢ li 
’ 
IZ pace witl 


both in the East and West, are keepi: 
advancement of the age, and their recent issues 
been of a high order both with regard to subjects : 


the styles for which their books are issued. 


these publishers we have received the following 
a Farly Crowned; A Memoir of M wry E. North by 
Louisa g. Croueh.” l6mo Pp 255. A bi autiful eon- 





tribution to a beantiful life, early finished, and there- 


fore “ early crowned “Christmas Times in the Crocus 
Family. By Robert Rang: r.” By 
Nellie Grahame These are numbers 129 and TAT of 
the “ Robin £ 


1, } 
Smo Volum 





“On ly a PF nny 


Youth’s Library,” new volumes. Ran- 
Peasts’’—ten little 


‘ Litlle 


Library "’—five volumes in a box, handsome i: 


Cy 


gers ol es 


ories About 


in a box for the ‘“ wee ones,” Doorkeeper 
1 apy ear- 
ance, well written, and well able to please and instruct 
the young. They are the Little Doorkeeper, Captain 
Christie’s Granddaughter, False Shame, Joe Witless, 
and Miracles of The following we 
only name for the present, reserving them for a larger 
“New Hymn and Tune Book, for the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Edited by Philip Phillips.” 


“Sic Years in India. By Mrs. E. J. Humphrey “ 


Heavenly Love. 


notice: 


6. Ropert Carter & BrotHers, New York. 


Carter & Brothers hold an enviable position as pub- 
lishers of books for youth and children, to say noth- 
ing of the more solid and valuable works issued by 
them. The Sabbath schools of America owe mucl: to 
their enterprise for the multitude and variety of the 
excellent books they have furnished for their libraries. 
The books of the Carters are always good, interesting, 
pure, and safe; and Sunday school officers can always 


feel secure in placing them in the libraries of their 
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schools. On our table are the following: “ The Old | 
Helmet,” a beautiful and pure story from the pen of 
the author of “The Wide, Wide World;” a 12mo of | 
362 pages. “ The Story of Martin Luther,” an excel- 


Jent youths’ history of the great reformer, edited by 
Miss Whately. 
cripple from real life, by Andrew Whitgift, reprinted 
The School- 
Girl in France,” a very interesting and instructive 
picture of school life in France, by Mrs. R. M’Crindell, 
“A Ray of Light,” a 
story by the author of “A Trap to Catch a Sun- 


“Cripple Dan,” a story of a poor 


from Dr. Guthrie’s Sunday Magazine. 


author of “The Convent,” ete. 


7. M. W. Dopp, New York. 


Mr. Dodd has rendered acceptable service to thou- 
sands of readers of pure literature by so promptly | 





them with republications of the works of 

Mrs. Charles, so widely known as “the author of the | 
Cotta Family.” R. W. Carroll & Co. have | 

laid another of them on our table entitled, “ The Dray- 





tons and the Davenants,” a story of the British civil 
“The Brown- 


gs,” a tale of our own great rebellion, by J. G. 


war, a substantial l2mo of 509 pages. 


uller, and “The Brewer's Fumily,” a capital story, by 


Irs. Ellis, the well-known author of “Women of 
ingland,” reach us through Robert Clarke & Co., of 
8. Henry Hoyt, Boston. 


As a publisher of books for youth and children, 
and for Sabbath schools, we could Say the same of 
Henry Hoyt that we have said of the Carters; his 
] Iways good and safe. He places on our 
table for this month “ Stories from Life which the 
Chaplain Told.” The Chaplain of the 


Refuge, Randall's Island, knows how to teach children 


House of 


the most important lessons by means of stories ard 
parables. This is a book of his stories, most of them 
l “ Zion's 
Herald,” where they were first published. ‘ The Two 
New- Year's Days, and other Narratives and Sketches,” 
by G. E 
Bible ete 


} 


collected from the children’s department of 


Sargent, author of “Story of a Pocket 


From Sneipon & Co., or New York, through R. W. 


Carrol!, of this city, we have received “ The Christmas 





Marion Harland,” a square 8vo. This is 
one of the most beautiful books that has reached our 


tuble, and its contents are worthy the setting which 





the publishers have given to them. Nettie’s Prayer is 


a sweet story told in Marion Harland’s best style, and 


“A Christmas Talk with Mothers” shows the writer 


© 
STUDIES ON THE FUTURE LIFE. 
SECOND PAPER. 


Ir was not logic or metaphysical speculation, but 


| 
IMMORTALITY AMONG THE PHILOSOPHERS, | 
| 


intuition and the preserved fragments of ancient reve- 
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with a mother’s heart, and a true mother’s wisdom. 
Just the book for 
husbands and fathers to present to wives and mothers. 


The illustrations are very fine. 


MIsceLLANEous.—TZhe Westminster Review, October, 
1866. The Edinburgh Review, October, 1866 


can editions 


Ameri- 
These foreign periodicals, with the Lon- 


| don Quarterly, The North British, and Blackwood’s 


Edinburgh Magazine, are still regularly republished 
by “The Leonard Scott Publishing Co.,” 38 Walker- 
street, New York. Those who know them and who 
have long subscribed to them, need no reminder; and 
those who may never yet have met with them, will 
assuredly be well pleased to receive accredited reports 


of the progress uf European science and literature. 


Chambers's Encyclopedia; A Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge for the People—lIssued in parts by J. B. 
Parts 111 and 112, 


Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 


Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


25 ets. each. 


The Franklin Almanac and Diary for 1867.—This is 
one of the most convenient Almanacs we have seen. 
In large quarto farm, with a space for memoranda for 
every day in the year. 40 cts., postage prepaid. Ap- 
plegate & Co., Cincinnati. 


American Journal of Horticulture, and Florist's Com- 
panion, Vol. 1, No. 1, January, 1867.—Boston: Tilton 
& Co. An illustrated monthly magazine devoted to 


horticulture. $3 per year. The best of its kind. 
North-Western Farmer.—A monthly journal of agri- 

culture, horticulture, domestic economy, ete. TT. A. 

Bland, M. D., editor and proprietor. Published at 


Indianapolis. Large quarto, 16 pages. $1 per year. 


CATALOGUES, CrRcULARS, ETC.—Cutalogue of the 
Wesleyan Cniversily, Middletown, Conn.—President, 
Rev. Joseph Cummings, D. D., LL. D.; Students, 131. 
Catalogue of M Kendree College, Lebanon, Jll.—Presi- 
dent, Rev. Rob’t Allyn, D. D.; Students, 214. Cata- 
logue of the Xenia Female College, Acnia, O.—Presi 
lent, William Smith, A. M.; 
of Cotlage Seminary for Young Ladies, Pottstown, 
Penn.—Principal, Rev. Robert Cruikshanck. West 
River Classical Institute, West River, Maryland.— 
Principal, Rev. R. G. Chaney, A. M. 
male College, Jonesboro, Tenn —President, James C 
Foye, A. M. Annual Register of the Iowa Confer- 
ence, 1866. Minutes of the Tennessee Annual Con- 
ference, 1866. 
ference, Sept., 1866, and of the Nevada Conference, 
August, 1866. Minutes of the Minnesota Annual 
Conference, Sept. 1866, and Southern Illinois, for 1866. 


Students, 247. 


Catalogue 


Jonesboro Fe- 


Minutes of the California Annual Con- 


lation that originated and preserved among men the 
hope of immortality, and, therefore, when we turn our 
attention to the speculations aud opinions of pagan 
philosophers on the subject, we find, perhaps, more 
than any where els@, clouds and darkness enveloping 


the doctrine. Not being able to demonstrate the soul's 
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immortality, the proud intellect hesitated to receive it. 
After all their attempts to prove it, we still find them 
in great doubt and anxiety, and after presenting all 
their arguments, still falling back on the sentiments 
of the heart to support their drooping faith. Thus 
says Cicero, ‘As we know by nature there is a God, so 
we judge by the consent of all nations, that souls re- 
main after death, and are immortal.’’ So also Socra- 
tes: “I am in good hope that there is something re- 
maining for those that are dead; and that good men 
will then fare better than bad ones.” 

It is touching to study the workings of some of 
these great minds on this momentous question. Even 
in the mind of the great philosopher whose name I 





have just mentioned, and who seemed more than any 


other of his age to have reached a firm persuasion of 
the doctrine, we discover a perpetual and harassing 
fluctuation of opinion. He speaks of it rather in the 
language of varying human feeling than of settled 
conviction; at times confidently, and at other times 
In his 
last words in reply to the judges who condemned him 


with the reservation of painful uncertainty. 


to death, he uses the following language: “I go forth 
to die, you to live; but which shall have the better 
part the gods alone can know.” When about to place 
the fatal hemlock to his lips, calm and unmoved him- 
self, he said to his weeping friends about him, “It 
would be wrong in me not to be troubled about the 
did I not think that I should go fo wise 
and just gods, and to men that have departed this life. 
But know assuredly,” he adds, “that I hope I am now 


idea of dying 


So 


going to good men, though this I would not take upon 
me peremptorily to assert.” 

Nor do the disciples of the philosopher rise higher 
than the master. 
this hope, and almost faith in immortality, is the point 


“This presentiment, this aspiration, 


at which the highest Grecian philosophy culminates. 
Toward this they climb step by step, even if they can 
not fully attain it, or keep it when attained for a mo- 
ment; from this, as they fall away, they faint and fade 
into the earthly and the sensual.” They often fall be- 
low it and sink into utter skepticism; by no power of 
reason or faith are they able to pass beyond it. Yet 
how faint, how feeble, how imperfect their highest ex- 
pression of the doctrine! It is with faint surmises and 
stammering lips that even Plato and the most spiritual 
of his followers could speak of the life to come. The 
best of them could hardly rise above the notion of 
“They might see in the 
noblest specimens of humanity, some beings of whom 


“an aristocracy of souls.” 


they could imagine that after death they might be re- 
ceived into the bliss of the Divine Being, absorbed 
in his nature; of whom they could not, perhaps, con- 
ceive it possible that, so noble, so generous, so godlike, 
they should utterly perish along with the baser clay 
around them. But such instances in their view were 
rare; the mass of men could not hope to attain to such 
distinction.” Long after the days of Plato the Stoic 
conception of a future state was that of reward and 
glory due to some men—to a select class of men—to a 
few men perhaps in each generation, leaders in thought 
or action, heroes, demi-gods; but it left the case of the 
multitnde wholly out of consideration. 

The philosophy of the Stoics, the highest moral the- 
ory of pagan history, the philosophy of Plato sublimed 








and harmonized by the thought and experience of sub- 
sequent centuries, undoubtedly presents to us the high- 
est possible attainment of the human mind in seeking 
truth for itself. And yet M. Denis, a French writer 
of great power and research, says, “If I am not de- 
ceived the Stoics never insisted strongly on this con- 
soling idea. Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, and Seneca 
speak only incidentally and not even without reserve 
of immortality. They never make it the end or the 
Yet we can not doubt but 
that they admitted it, I say not as an opinion estab- 
lished and firmly held, but at least as a great and 


encouragement of virtue. 


beautiful hope. Among the principal representatives 
of the Portico, Panetius is the only one who may be 
named as denying every kind of future life, in spite 
of his predilection for Plato. As to the others, their 
opinions often seem strange, but they indicate evi- 
Cleanthes 
thought that the souls are preserved till the final con- 
flagration of the world, that is, till the time when the 


dently the possible permanence of the soul. 


universe shall return to the bosom of Jove whence it 
issued, after the manner that all spirits, those of men 
and those of the gods, shall be lost and absorbed in 
the substance of the first Being.” Cicero says of this 
doctrine of the Stoies, “They teach us that our souls 
shall continue to exist after their separation from our 
bodies, but that they can not endure forever, thus 
gratifying us not with immortality, but with long life.” 
But many of the Stoics would not accord even this 
kind of immortality to any but the good and wise. 

No better example is furnished by antiquity of the 
melancholy state of doubt and anxiety in which the 
human spirit is left on these great questions without 
the light of revelation than Cicero himself. We have 
already seen with what touching tenderness he ex- 
presses his hope of finding in the future world the 
spirits of his departed friends and of his beloved son. 
Yet Cicero vacillates as the others. Having diligently 
studied the thoughts of his predecessors, and gathered 
together many of their arguments, he tells us that 
while looking over them he feels convinced of the im- 
mortality of the soul; but when he lays them aside 
and begins to reason for himself his conviction is gone. 
After all his researches his conclusion was, that “the 
philosophers have made of immortality a thing rather 
to be desired than a doctrine to be believed.” Cicero 
was also present on that memorable occasion when the 
Senate met in the Temple of Concord to deliberate 
on the punishment due to the sacrilegious treason of 
Catiline and his followers, when Cesar, the highest 
officer of the State religion, arose and represented death 
as, in cases of grief and wretchedness, the termination 
of sorrows, not a state of punishment or reward—the 
ills of life being forever ended by that event, beyond 
which there is neither trouble nor joy. Yet the phi- 
losopher has no word of rebuke for the unbelieving 
statesman, no expression of horror for the infidelity of 
the chief pontiff, no rebutting argument to be drawn 
from the thought of immortality. The belief or unbe- 
lief in a future state of retribution seems in this au- 
gust and representative assembly, and to this adept in 
the doctrines of the schools of philosophy, a matter of 
general indifference. 

So remarkable and significant was this scene in the 


Temple of Concord, that many have made great use of 
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it to enforce the opinion that the students of heathen 
philosophy were universally disbelievers in a future 
state of retribution, and that only from prudential 
motives did legislators and statesmen combine to up- 
hold the popular notion. But the state of pagan phi- 
losophers at this period was not exactly one of uni- 
versal infidelity or even of indifference. Rather it 
was an age of inquiry, of deep and anxious thought, 
of intense yearnings after light and truth on these 
great questions, with a solemn consciousness that the 
discovery of exact truth on these momentous subjects 
was beyond human power. Abandoning the mytholog- 
ical traditions, and treating the popular myths of Tar- 
tarus and Elysium as absurd fables, or at best but 
beautiful poetic fancies, some sank into a state of in- 
difference, others into a gross Epicurean materialism, 
others into a proud resignation to the final annihila- 
tion offered by Stoic pantheism, while many an anxious 
spirit was still endeavoring to fathom the mystery of 
life, and satisfy the innate longings of the soul for 
immortality. 

The mental condition of many noble spirits, harassed 
by intellectual doubts, unsettled by the strife of con- 
flicting opinions, longing for the truth, and painfully 
seeking, it, is touchingly exemplified in the case of 
Clement of Rome. “From my youth,” says Clement, 
“T was exercised with doubt, which found an entrance, 
I know not how, into my soul— Will my being end 
remember 


with death? and will none hereafter 


when infinite time shall whelm all things in oblivion? 


me, 


. . When was the world created, and what was there 
before the world? 
tinue to exist forever? 


If it has existed always, will it con- 
likewise have an end? And after the end of the world, 
what then? 
else, some other thing of which we can form no no- 
tion?’ 
I know not whence, I was sorely troubled in spirit. I 


Haunted by such thoughts as these, which came 


grew pale and wasted away; when I strove to drive 
them from me, they returned again and again with re- 
newed and increasing violence, so that I suffered 
greatly. I knew not that in these very thoughts I en- 
joyed a friendly companion, guiding me to eternal life, 
nor allowing me to rest till I found it. But, while thus 
perplexed and worried, I ran to the schools of the phi- 
losophers, hoping to find a foundation on which I could 
rest in safety. But naught could I see but the building 
up and tearing down of theories; naught but endless 
dispute and contradiction; some time the demonstra- 
tion triumphed of the soul’s immortality, and then 
again of its mortality. When the one prevailed I was 
happy; when the other, I was dispirited. Thus 
I tossed to and fro by contending arguments, 
forced to the conclusion that things appear not as they 
really are, but only as they are represented. I grew 
dizzier than ever, and sighed from my heart for de- 


was 
and 


liverance.’ 

But this expresses the state of only a few of the 
most advanced minds and noble spirits, and that too 
in an age when the best form of pagan philosophy had 
reached its best and highest development. While some 
were thus fluctuating between hope and unbelief, oth- 
ers proudly disdained even the hope itself, and settled 
down into a sort of stoic indifference. Thus says Pliny 
the Elder, “The vanity of man and his insatiable 


If it had a beginning, will it | 


} 


The silence of the grave? or something | 





—— 


longing after existence, have invented a life after 
death. Thus even the feeling of his frailness imposes 
no limits on the wishes of man. A creature full of 
contradictions! The most unhappy of all creatures! 
For other creatures have no desires incommensurate 
Man is full of wishes 
and desires, running into infinity, which can never 


with the limits of their nature. 


be gratified, and his nature is a lie; the greatest pov- 
erty united with the greatest pride.” So, too, the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, whom we are almost ready 
to accept as the highest type and noblest expression 
of the possibilities of unassisted human philosophy. 
And yet the philosophy of the Emperor only reaches 
a sublime resignation, either, on the one hand, to final 
annihilation, if the iron decrees of necessity so demand, 
or, on the other, to the possibility that the eternal 
restore all which is sacrificed to it in greater 
splendor and beauty. “ With deep reverence,” says 
Aurelius, “the philosopher speaks thus to nature, 


love will 


which gives all and again reclaims all—give what thon 
wilt, and take what thou wilt!” 
lowing inquiry: “How have the gods, who have or- 
dained every thing well and with love to man, over- 
looked this one thing alone, that many excellent men, 
who through pious werks and sacrifices have been in 


He suggests the fol- 


confidential intercourse with the gods, when once they 
have died, never again have come into existence, but 
He answers 


9” 


are altogether and entirely lost forever’ 
thus: “ Even if this be so, remember that had necessity 
ordained it otherwise, it would have been otherwise. 
For if it were just, if it were even possible, and were 
it conformable to nature, nature would have made it 
thus. That it is not so, if it be not so, must be a 
proof that it could not have been thus appointed.” 

In Aurelius, living and writing long after the life 
and ministry of Christ, and at a time when Christian- 
ity had made itself prominently felt in the empire, we 
have the last and best utterances of paganism; not of 
a state of mind reached by the people, nor seen by 
philosophers in general, but by a few choice spirits, 
who lived in a world of their own thoughts, entirely 
absorbed in reflections, and studiously overcoming all 
their natural feelings, their wants, and their wishes. 
The multitude of philosophers up to this time and 
long before it, withdrawing from the popular tradi- 
tions, were Epicurean materialists, Stoics, pantheists, or 
downright infidels. ‘‘ Death,” said Aristotle, ‘is the 
most dreadful of all things, because it is the end of 
our being; and the dead experience neither good nor 
evil.” Catullus wrote for his epitaph the following 
mournful words: 

“The sun, and moon, and stars may set, 
But quickly shall arise again; 
But when to us the light of life goes out, 
Our night is one perpetual sleep.” 

A similar sentiment was engraved on the tomb of 

Bion: 
“The tender herbs and flowery tribes, 
Though crushed by Winter's uvrelenting hand, 
Revive and rise when vernal zephyrs call! 
But we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 
Bloom, flourish, fade, and fall, 
And then succeeds a long, long, silent, 
Dark, oblivious sleep, a sleep 
Which no propitious power dispels, 
Nor changing seasons, nor revolving years.” 
































THE 


About the same time that Cesar delivered his skep- 
before the Senate, 


“the client and poet of the nobility, 


Lucretius, 
to the 


tical utterances Roman 


fave 


world his daring manifesto of unbelief in the poem 
‘De Rerum Natura,” “in which is an entire denial 
of a Deity, a Providence, a spiritual nature in man, 
and of a moral purpose in creation.” This poem of | 


Lueretius marks that era in the progress of thought 





ong cultivated Romans, when they boldly threw 
aside the fables of mythology and discarded the tradi- 
tions and instincts of the people, and became free- 
thinkers and skeptics. We say free-thinkers and 


skeptics, for man is unable to think out these great 
problems for himself, and breaking away from the 
traditions of history and the instinets of his nature, 
the heathen can only launch upon a troubled sea of 


doubt, the bottom of which is infidelity, pantheism, or 


atheism. As long as the pagans could refrain from 
thinking on this subject,” says Mr. Merivale (Conver- 
sion of the Roman Empire) “they might acquiesce 
implicitly in the mythological teaching; but this otiose 


assent vanished immediately when they began to reflect, 
1 inferences from the bare outlines 
reed, 
the popular religion furnished inex- 
to foster this 
and the 


and to draw logica 


i 
of their traditional ¢ The poets, to whom the 
fantastic stories of 


haustible attractions, continued long 
unreflec belief 
language of the peo} 
tone of 


meanwhile discarded without reserve the fables of the 


ting or acquiescence, common 


le would still longer retain the 


iges of a more real faithg but the philosophers 


ancient mythology, and generally lost their grasp alto- 
ay at the bottom of 
ghts on “Immortality among 


gether of the idea which | them.” 


We 


Philosophers, 


conclude these thou 





by adopting the summing up of the 


Tue Repostrory.—We have just left the office of 
the Agents and publishers of the Repository, and they 





tell us that subscriptions are coming in encouraging 


From ail directions we receive high commendations of 


our January number. One says: 


“In typographical 
d. IJts liter- 





neatness and brilliancy it stands unrival 





ary contents are well calculated to refine the taste 
and ennoble all the aims of life.” Another says: 


“Those wishing a monthly ever maintaining a pure 
eminently adapted to the 
mingling the graceful 


elevating literature, 

wants of the Christian family, 

and beautiful with the solid and substantial, will find 

all this combined ” Another: “ 
most desirable ladies’ magazine now published.” 

other: “It is 

the morals ob social habits of the nation.” 


‘ 


and 


in the Repository. t is 


the 





doing an eminent work in fashioning 
Another: 
No magazine enters the household with so much of 
the the the " And 
with such testimonials we could easily fill a page. Let 
This num- 


elegant, pure, and good, as this. 


us have one more effort for the Repository. 


ber will reach you in good time to subscribe for the year. 


Our Engravincs.—We know our readers will wel- 


come the calm, sweet, motherly face of the wife of Dr. 
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EDITOR’S REPOSITORY. 


” 


eminent historian before named. “I repeat,” says Mr. 
Merivale, “ that, broadly, the of 
Greece and Rome, at least the intelligent classes among 
the herd, 
children—had no real belief in a future state. 


heathen 


speaking 


them—all above common the women and 


I speak 
not of the teaching or the private aspirations of a few 


philosophers; nor need I spend words in showing that 


the vulgar mythology, with its Hades and Olympus, its 


Tartarean blackness and Elysian sunshine, was au 


exploded and despised tradition. Whatever hankering 


after a positive belief on matters of such awful interest 


might linger in men’s hopes and fears, and find utter- 


ance here and there in their popular literature, there 


was no real and living faith in such things; no intelli- 
gent man would have publicly acknowledged any such 
anticipations, no priest or preacher was appointed to 


teach them dogmatically; and the rewards 
} 


and punish- 


ments of a future state, as far as such a state pretended 
to be reve led, had become no more than mere poetic 
machinery.” 

What then? Does this argue against the doctrine 


of the soul’s immortality? Not at all; but it proves 


the pride and poverty of the human intellect, which, 


departing from the common faith of the race, and 
starting out upon an independent search for truth, 
neither having nor asking assistance from the great 


does not come to a know ledge of the 
that the 


than the trem 


Fountain of truth, 
truth. It 
philosopher, 


proves pens efforts of the 


no more ling and super- 


stitious gropings of the multitude, can fully and satis- 
factorily solve these great spiritual problems, but that 
him and the trembling child of nature, it is 


be brou ght 


alike for 
needful that life and immortality should 


light by the “ Teacher come from God.” 
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We 


but few if any of them have ever seen it before, 


Adam Clarke, the eminent commentator. presume 
as we 
had some 
Rev. 
panies the portrait. Any picture painted by James M. 
Hart, and engraved by Mr. most 
necessarily be and certainly this is 
true of “ Homeward Bound.” 
inal picture we are indebted to M. 


York. 
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difficulty in securing it through our friend 


Samuel Dunn, whose excellent memoir aceom- 
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a beautiful one, 
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